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To Rosa Mae Wead 
“MOM” 


INTRODUCTION 


There are ten days in spring when the prettiest place 
on earth is a little village in North Dakota, Ellendale, 
my home town. The birds are migrating north then. 
Their cheerful songs are a welcome promise that winter 
is gone. Lilac trees, which grow to the roofs of the 
houses, are one constant bloom from the lowest branch 
to the top. 


It was during these magical ten days in 1973 thata 
hoard of politicians and wealthy businessmen de- 
scended on our house. Ostensibly, they were there to 
toast the graduating class of the local college. The gala 
celebration was to begin with a Governor’s reception at 
our place. Mother was in her glory planning the menu. 

The big house must have been the scene of many 
events in its old history, but it never looked better than 
it did that day. Baskets of lilacs and spiraea hung 
everywhere. Underneath the great chandelier was a 
long table filled with sandwiches, Swedish meatballs, 
hot cocktail weiners in barbecue sauce, and dozens of 
little delicacies catered in from Minneapolis. 

The house was filled with people. In every room 
Democrats and Republicans huddled in animated 
conversation while a staff of students in tuxedos moved 
among them with trays of food. The atmosphere was 
relaxed and happy. “It’s like having a homecoming!” 
someone said. “I’ve seen friends I haven’t seen before 
in years.” That night was described as the social event 
of the year for North Dakota. 

When a guest from Illinois approached former 
Governor William Guy with, “Who are you and what do 
you do?” he only smiled. 


“Tm. Bill Guy,” he said, “I’m a farmer.” 
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Governor Arthur Link arrived moments after the re- 
ception began. Some people were a little apprehensive. 
It was the first meeting between the two men since the 
change of administrations. But the mood was clearly 
accommodating. 

It was a day of celebration. Only two years before 
everyone had feared that the little town of Ellendale 
would die. Now, thanks to an unusual event, it was very 
much on the map. 

It was this event which had drawn all the important 
politicians to my home town that spring. In reality, 
they were toasting more than the graduating class of 
"73. They were toasting an extraordinary political 
solution. My Dad would call it “the great multi-million 
dollar miracle,” and he is probably right. 


Long after the reception ended, after the graduation 
banquet, and after all the political speeches, Mom and 
Dad retired to their master bedroom. 

Dad picked up the Bible and read a verse. It was a 
family ritual. My brothers and I had long ago left home, 
but Mom and Dad never forgot what they called 
“family devotions.” 


Before they prayed Dad squeezed Mother’s hand, 
“Well, it’s over honey.” 


Then they started laughing. Mother was exhausted 
and happy that the day had gone so well. Dad was 
laughing for another reason. He was thinking about 
what had happened during the past few years, how he 
had come to Ellendale and about the marvelous miracle 
which had taken place right before his eyes. 


My brothers and I had often worried about Mom and 
Dad and their provincial religious ways. We often 
wondered whether Dad’s philosophy of life was very 
realistic. We loved our parents, but when we were alone 
we concluded that some of their ideas were pretty old 
fashioned. 


You might say that Mom and Dad were having the 
last laugh that night in North Dakota. Now, my 
brothers and I consider their opinions with a bit of awe. 
Now, we know that the spiritual principles they taught 
us are timeless. 

Sometimes an older generation finds that it is inad- 
equate in articulating the genius of its lessons to a 
younger generation. But be patient, if you wait long 
enough, the younger generation will see the genius. If 
the lessons you’ve learned are practical enough, they 
will work for you. 

So, in 1974, when publishing companies began to 
look around for someone to write Dad’s story, I jumped 
at the chance. Not just because I like to write, but 
because it gives me the opportunity to share a bit of 
his spiritual philosophy too. 

No matter what problems I face, in my career, in my 
marriage, or with my children, I gain new courage from 
reflecting on this story. I realize that every event, good 
or bad, can work to my advantage if God is with me. I 
realize, now, how much God really loves His children. 
We can trust Him completely. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE HEART ATTACK 


A light snow began to fall on South Bend, Indiana. 
Downtown shoppers and businessmen were rushing 
about. Motorists were racing into the fastest lanes to 
beat the traffic home. 

Roy Wead, a tall, middle-aged man in a trench coat 
stepped out of the YMCA. He took a deep breath. A 
moment later a friend joined him. 

“Ready?” 

“All set.” 

“Hey, look at this snow.” 

They walked down the sidewalk to a parked car. 

Suddenly, Wead began to feel a strange sensation. It 
was like a wide tape clasping around his chest. A heart 
attack! It tightened. 

A dozen thoughts raced through his mind. Should I 
rush to the hospital? Would it helpifa doctor treated me 
in the middle of an attack? Can I make it to the car? 

Wead walked faster. The sensation tightened. Will I 
fall dead right here in the street? 

Wead was a deeply religious man. Almost audibly he 
could hear a voice. “You are in my hands.” Live or die, 
Wead thought, what difference does it make? Jesus 
died for me. He is my Saviour. I trust Him. The pain 
remained, but with it there was an overwhelming 
sensation of peace. 

Wead tossed the keys to his friend. “You drive.” 

The car pulled out onto Michigan Street and sped 
south. Wead slumped in the seat. He was sweating 
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heavily now, beads of perspiration beginning to fall on 
his shirt. 

“I think Ilm having a heart attack, Karl.” Wead’s 
voice was calm. “Better go home.” 

Karl Strader was silent. He knew Roy Wead, so he 
didn’t expect much elaboration. Two years before 
Strader had come to South Bend as Associate Pastor of 
the large Calvary Temple Church. He had worked very 
closely with the Pastor, Roy Wead. He was getting used 
to Wead’s low key personality. In the exasperating day 
to day grind of pastoring the largest church in the city, 
Wead never seemed to be ruffled. He was the epitome of 
that strong and silent personality one eventually 
encounters in life. 

“Would it be okay to drop something off at the 
library?” 

“Sure.” 

Strader was trying to determine just how bad it was. 
He made the decision to go right to the church. Another 
person would have driven to the hospital, but Strader 
probably knew Roy Wead better than anybody else. No 
argument. He drove to the church. 

“PI cancel your luncheon appointment.” 


Wead was silent. Strader, used to interpreting silence 
from his pastor, got out of the car. 

Roy Wead carefully slipped under the steering wheel 
and drove out of the church parking lot. The car curved 
slowly through several blocks of suburban 
neighborhood. 

Wead was convinced he wouldn’t die. Some select 
verses of scripture from the thousands he had 
memorized kept surfacing in his mind. “This sickness 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God.” 

He felt like a soldier in training must feel when live 
ammunition is used. Even though itis just a test, they 
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are told to crawl on their stomachs because there will be 
live shells spitting only 18 inches over their heads. Itis 
just training but if they don’t keep low, it will be fatal. 


Roy Wead believed that God himself allowed the 
heart attack. He believed it was for a reason. It was 
probably another test, part of the training. Yet, if at 
any moment he disobeyed the rules, it would be fatal. 

It was moments such as this that brought out the best 
in Wead’s faith. He seemed to thrive on crises. Like an 
insect which becomes immune to the poisons used 
against it, Wead had become stronger with each 
problem. Layer upon layer of life had covered him. He 
was completely relaxed with this new challenge. He 
would apply the same skill and patience to it as he had 
to all the other problems. 

“If God be for us who can be against us,” he mumbI- 
ed, “If God be for us who can be against us.” 

The car slowed to a stop at the parsonage. Wead 
walked carefully into the house and up to the bedroom. 
He collapsed on the bed and there he lay for two days 
without moving, not even to get under the sheets. 


This was to be a new kind of challenge for Roy Wead. 
Though he was tough spiritually and psychologically, 
he was not very strong physically. The philosophy of 
developing the whole man, mentally, physically and 
spiritually is as old as the prophets, but it was not to be 
popularized to this generation until the late 1960’s. 
Wead had some vague consciousness that it was 
seriously wrong of him to neglect physical exercise. 
Eventually he had declared afternoon workouts for the 
church staff at the YMCA. Ironically, it was after one of 
these workouts his heart attack struck him. 

Physical strength would turn out to be the great vul- 
nerability in Roy Wead. All his spiritual and psycho- 
logical muscle would be strained to the limit. His tough 
personality, with all its self-discipline, would be pulled 
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apart like a rubber band when it is stretched to the 
breaking point. He would experience frustration and 
impatience like all the rest of us mortals. But, in it all, 
he would never doubt that God had a plan and he was 
right. 

I was in a different world that Friday afternoon, 
six hundred miles away in a little college town, 
Springfield, Missouri. I was far away from my life as a 
pastor’s son and I was far away from Dad. 

It’s strange how life works. I had never really been 
very close to my father. I had grown up hearing every- 
body talk about him. “You sure are lucky to have a 
father like him.” I never really knew what was so 
special about him. His great qualities were not exactly 
the kind that capture the imagination ofa ten year old. 

It was when I became a teenager that I began to 
notice. I think it hit me when I was thirteen years old. I 
had never seen my father lose his temper. I watched for 
it to happen after that, but it just never occurred. He 
never seemed to get excited. Each of my problems from 
an automobile accident to losing a job he handled 
smoothly. I could trust him. If there was ever an emerg- 
ency, he would know exactly what to do, there was 
never any fear or panic. 

He was very strict, sometimes severe, but he had a 
way of handling people. He would demand that I sweep 
out the garage and Pd feel like saying “thanks.” 


At first I thought that any man in a position of re- 
sponsibility would demonstrate those same qualities. I 
was wrong, of course. It was something of a disillusion- 
ment to meet very important people who were paranoid 
or extremely jealous and threatened. Then I concluded 
that such generous personalities exist, it is just that 
they are rare. I was surprised to discover how rare. 

The immediate result of this education was that I be- 
gan to feel a little less guilty. I was like everybody else. 
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We couldn’t stand deception, or paranoia, or prejudice, 
or jealousy in other people. When it came to ourselves, 
however, we were very tolerant. After all, no one is 
perfect. 


Eventually, I began to realize just what an extra- 
ordinary personality Roy Wead was. He had this abil- 
ity to project what I call “instant integrity.” It was the 
most incredible thing to see happen. I’ve seen it work on 
lawyers, and bankers, and politicians. They just 
trusted him. He could have taken advantage of this, but 
he never did. No one thinks of a banker as an impulsive 
or intuitive creature, yet all his life, they have trusted 
Roy Wead with whatever he wanted. They were never 
disappointed either. There was nothing contrived 
about him, his honesty was genuine. I suppose that’s 
why he could project to a man he had only met “instant 
integrity.” 

I had really begun to love him those college years. 
Now that I was learning to love him I was told that he 
was dying. I caught the first available flight to South 
Bend. 

Dad was asleep in the master bedroom. 

“Don’t wake him,” Mother said. 


I sat in a chair by the bed. Outside the sky was bright 
and the air cold. Inside the room was stale and warm. 
The curtains had been closed. The room was dark. 
Outside you could hear the distant screams and yells of 
a neighborhood football game. Inside my father 
seemed to be gasping for each breath. 

I watched him silently. I wondered what made him 
different from any other father. Why were we all so 
dependent on him? Not just us—not just the family— 
almost anyone else who entered his world. Certainly 
the people in the church. Some parishioners twenty 
years his senior thought of him as a father. If he had 
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failed anywhere it was that he had been too strong. We 
were all corrupted by it. 

Now he lay like a helpless baby. It was unreal to see 
him so weak. 

His philosophy of life and his faith in God were still 
overwhelming in my mind. “When he wakes up, if he 
wakes up, he will havea satisfactory explanation for it 
all,” I thought. I wasn’t yet disillusioned, but, I won- 
dered how he would reconcile this to his “all things 
work together for good to them that love God” 
philosophy. 

I cornered mother outside his room. 

“Why didn’t he go to the hospital?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t do anything with him. You talk 
to him.” 

“What does he say?” 


“He says that they would fill him up with dope and he 
wants to keep his mind clear so he can pray and think.” 

“Well, that’s stupid!” 

“The doctors won’t treat him unless he agrees to go 
into the hospital.” Mother looked frightened and con- 
fused, then she broke into tears. “I don’t know what to 
do. I only know that I love him.” 

I put my arms around her. “I love him too, Mom.” 

“He thinks that God’s going to heal him,” she said. 

“Well, since when does he believe that there’s any- 
thing wrong with seeking medical help? If you had a 
heart attack, he’d be the first one to put you in the 
hospital.” 

“I know.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with him?” 

Mother looked at the floor. ““He’s decided that either 
he’s going to experience a miracle or he’s going to die. 
One or the other.” 


Roy Wead was not going to be healed by a miracle. 
Heart disease would be an ever present threat for the 
rest of his life. But, neither was he going to die. God had 
a different plan in mind. 

Dad rolled over in the bed and sighed. Was he awake? 
He pulled the other pillow over his head. He saw me. He 
did a double take, smiled and carefully pulled himself 
up in a sitting position. 

“Hello, Dad.” 


“Hey,” he answered, as though he was surprised to 
see me. 


My father always looked so dignified, but now his 
hair was messed up. He didn’t say anything else. He 
usually doesn’t. The burden of conversation is always 
on you. One of his favorite quotes is from Proverbs, “In 
the multitude of words there wanteth not sin.” I 
sometimes wondered when he quoted that particular 
scripture if it was really a discipline of his or whether it 
just happened to fit his quiet personality. I knew I 
should say something, but nothing would come. 

Dad had a way of communicating without ever 
opening his mouth. Now, his face portrayed the 
mischievous look of a kid who just got his hand caught 
in the cookie jar. He was clearly embarrassed by it all. 
Having a heart attack was a dumb thing. If he was so 
wise, why didn’t he anticipate it and take care of 
himself? 

“Here’s Gloria,” I took a picture out of my shirt 
pocket. “She’s the blond I told you about.” Gloria Crain 
was the neat chick I was dating at college. She was very 
photogenic. 

“Hey,” he said approvingly. This time “hey” was sort 
of acommendation on my taste and good luck. “Are you 
in love?” 

“Well,” I hesitated, “she’s writing a guy at West 
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Point and sort of engaged to a senior at Kansas State 
College.” Pause. “Yeah, I’m in love,” I said. 

There was another pause. There are always a lot of 
pauses in a conversation with Roy Wead. 

He raised his eyebrows. “‘You’d better be careful. You 
can have heart trouble a lot more serious than mine.” 

Dad had a way of getting you to talk about yourself. 
He was a good listener. His own personality and his 
own problems seemed so mysterious, almost impenetr- 
able. In moments of weakness he would occasionally 
confide in Mom. If it wasn’t for good ol’ Mom, 
everybody would have been in the dark. Dad was the 
one in trouble this time. I was here to talk to him. I was 
supposed to provide some of the strength that he al- 
ways provided for others when they were in trouble. 

“How do you feel,” I said. I almost regretted saying it 
before I finished. | knew what he would answer. 

“I feel fine,” he said. “Really,” he added, detecting 
my skepticism. 

“Dad, are you going to go to the hospital?” 

He knew I had been talking to Mother. He smiled, © 
“Tl go in next week and let them take a cardiogram. 
Pm not going to do anything foolish.” He wasn’t very 
convincing. “Pll tell you,” he said, “it just seems like 
I’m in God’s hands. I can’t do anything about it. Pm 
just going to rest and give him time to speak to me.” 

“I hope you do, Dad.” I knew that nobody could stop 
him if he should decide to get out of bed, get dressed, 
and go to the church office right then and there. 

“ve really come to appreciate the Twenty-third 
Psalm in a new way. You know I made you boys 
memorize it.” 

“Among others,” I mused to myself. 


“The Lord is my Shepherd I shall not want.” He be- 
gan staring up to the corner of the ceiling. His eyes 
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sometimes squint when he quotes scripture. It is as 
though he is focusing on something. “He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures.” 


“You know,” he said, “I’ve never thought of that be- 
fore. ‘He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, ” he 
repeated. “Tve just been so busy doing God’s work that 
I haven’t had time to be with him, just to worship Him. I 
haven’t taken the time to rest like I should either.” 


He looked back at the ceiling. “He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures.” With all the delight of a child 
who suddenly discovered pleasure in an old toy, he 
repeated it again, “He maketh me to lie down. . .” 


“I wasn’t supposed to wake you up,” I said. 


“Yeah? Well, you aren’t bothering me.” He laid back 
down as though completely exhausted. 

I got up. “I’m going to let you rest.” I opened the door. 

“It’s sure good to have you home,” he mumbled. Then 
he stuffed his face in his pillow and was instantly 
breathing in rhythm as though sound asleep. 

I retreated to the lower levels of the house. Mother 
was in the kitchen. 


“What did he say?” she asked. She was thinking that 
I may have been able to extract some new information 
on what was really going on. 


Mother sat down at the kitchen table. Sobbing be- 
tween sentences, she told me how and where his attack 
had happened. I sat down and listened. She deserved 
this moment so I let her have it. I was curious about 
what the doctors had said. 


“He looks good,” I lied. 

Mother perked up. “Doctor Simpson said that if he 
can only make it through the next few days, he can live. 
Some persons in his condition can live for five or six 
years after their first coronary.” She cried again. 
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Before I left the kitchen she caught my arm. “I 
wouldn’t know what to do if anything happened,” she 
whispered, as though Dad might walk to the stairs and 
overhear something that might hurt his morale. 
“Insurance and that sort of thing.” 

“I know what to do,” I bluffed. It reassured her. 


Sleep has never been a problem for me. It comes and 
goes when it is supposed to. That night for the first 
time, it was late. I waited with amazement as the ugly 
clock on my dresser glowed the hours. [had heard tales 
of insomnia and had not been able to imagine such 
frustration. Determined to outwit the moment, I bolted 
from the bed and quietly descended the stairs. 


I stuffed the fireplace with kindling and logs. Soon 
there was a blaze and a roar. Soft sounds of Montavoni 
came from the stereo. I sat on the couch and stared out 
the picture window. There was a full moon which lit up 
the suburban neighborhood. Leaves rushed down the 
street as if being pushed by a giant broom. A cold 
October wind whistled furiously on the other side of the 
glass. I just sat there hour after hour. 

My mind was racing. I didn’t think of funerals. I 
thought of big Christmas dinners, jig-saw puzzles and 
Dad sitting in his large chair reading us the Bible. 
There are four boys in the family. How we complained 
when he constantly interrupted our various activities 
for family prayer. 

My thought followed the music. As the stack of 
records dropped one by one, they played upon my 
memories like fingers on a harp. Sometimes the music 
touched a subconscious thought which could not 
surface. It just lingered below consciousness in lovely 
torment. 

“All things work together for good to them that love 
God,” I prayed out loud. “Oh God, I want to be true. 
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Take care of my father. Do what you want with him, 
just help me to understand it all.” 

The fire captivated me. I watched the logs twist and 
burn. I couldn’t cry. I think I even wanted to, but it 
wouldn’t happen. One single tear rolled slowly down 
my cheek and dripped onto my lap asifto mock my self- 
pity. 

No one perhaps would understand such devotion ofa 
son to a father. I was sure that my Dad himself didn’t 
know. I had never been able to say, “I love you, Dad.” 
He was so dignified and reserved. I could just never 
bring myself to say it. Perhaps I never would. 


The first rays of daylight broke across South Bend, 
Indiana. The fireplace which had once been ablaze was 
now only smoking ashes. I went up to my bedroom. To 
me God’s sovereignty seemed terrible and at the same 
time majestic, but I was too exhausted to consider it 
any longer. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE FIRE 


Thousands of miles away, an event took place which 
was to dramatically effect Roy Wead and the lives of 
thousands of others. The event was unknown to us at 
the time. Even if we had known about it, there would 
have been no reaction. It was one of those unrelated 
circumstances that would mysteriously fall into place 
later at the right time. Roy Wead would eventually say 
about it, “All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” 

At the time it appeared to be a very frightening and 
tragic event. It was a fire. Not the kind of fire which 
danced before me that night in South Bend, Indiana. 
This was a large, wild, unwelcome attack on a com- 
munity. It terrorized a neighborhood until the firemen 
finally brought it down. Before its life was over, the fire 
completely destroyed two buildings. That single event 
would chain react until a whole community dream 
would die. 


The fire had broken out at the University of North 
Dakota campus in Ellendale. At 4:15 a.m., a school cook 
on her way to work saw the smoke. Soon the telephone 
rang at the hospital. Lois Bolliger, a nurse, took the 
call. After a quick conversation, Lois rushed down the 
corridor. She paused for a moment at the switch. 
Emergency Only! Lois threw the switch and Ellendale 
was awake at 4:30 a.m. with the sound of clanging 
bells. 

Mayor Erv Raymond rolled over in bed and listened 
carefully to the ringing to determine what it meant. 
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“Its the fire alarm,” he thought. “It’s the fire alarm,” 
he told himself again, rushing to get dressed. 


Attorney Ben Graham, a reserve member of the local 
fire department, was out of bed at the first sounds. He 
dressed and raced out the door. His eye caught a glow 
coming from Carnegie Hall at the University, only two 
blocks away. Graham hesitated. There was no thrill of 
excitement in it all for him. Once he realized thatit was 
the college campus, he felt sick. Graham raced the 
length of the block and caught the fire truck leaving the 
station. Sirens wailed through the frozen air. 


Approximately twenty-five fire fighters had already 
arrived at the scene. Other trucks were coming from 
nearby towns. It was Carnegie Hall all right. The fire 
had broken the corner windows and was licking at the 
roof. 

Carnegie Hall was the administration building and 
also contained several classrooms. Many distraught 
university officials had gathered quickly to see if there 
was a way that some of the valuable documents and 
files could be rescued. 

Reserve fireman, Benny Graham anda Mr. Crabtree, 
broke down the rear door and raced up the stairs. By 
then the fire was burning fiercely. The shellac varnish 
on the floors and walls was providing much of the fuel. 

When Mayor Erv Raymond arrived, the fire trucks 
had already been hooked up in the front and were now 
pouring water into the flagging building. Policemen 
ordered the crowd back. Amid shouts of horror, win- 
dows were breaking, chemicals were exploding. 

Vic Steinwand, the University business manager, 
ran around to the rear entrance. There he found fire- 
man Graham and Andreason, the University Dean, 
hauling out papers and school records. 

Though everyone had been told to stay out of the 
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building, Steinwand and another friend leaped the 
stairs. One room looked like a sea of fire. Others were 
not yet touched. Steinwand’s office was still intact. 
They stood for a couple of precious moments searching 
for the most important thing to take. Finally they 
settled on Steinwand’s desk, but after an initial try, 
they realized that it wouldn’t go through the door. 

Eventually they found another desk in another room. 
They carried it to the steps and and then gave ita 
shove. The desk rattled and bounced down the stairs. 
Finally, it tipped over rolling out the door. Steinwand 
watched it fall, grimacing painfully at each bounce, 
then he raced back. This time he carefully retrieved an 
electric typewriter. He rushed down the stairs deliver- 
ing it personally. 

There was time for one more trip. Steinwand search- 
ed through the rooms until the smoke was too much for 
him. 

Now the firemen abandoned the old Carnegie Hall 
and began soaking down the adjacent buildings. The 
Home Economics building was next in line and the new 
million dollar gymnasium was only yards away. Hind- 
ered by ice and sub zero weather, they poured more 
than 100,000 gallons of water. 

By then a large crowd gathered. The panic which had 
at first seized them was over. Students, faculty and the 
curious residents stood silently as the fire now raged 
violently to its conclusion. 


Firemen had to keep some students back who, in the 
15 below zero weather, wanted to get warmer. There 
was, however, no comfort in this fire. 

In recent years, this part of North Dakota had to 
fight for adequate state appropriations for their college 
campus. Mustering much more political power than 
their population would suggest, they had been 
winning. 
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In 1889, the year that North Dakota became the 39th 
state of the Union, the constitutional convention 
designated land for the school. Upon its completion, it 
was opened as the first free manual-training school in 
the United States. The concept of a vocational school 
soon swept the nation. 

The campus in Ellendale evolved over the years from 
a manual training school to a state teacher’s college 
until finally named the Ellendale Branch of the 
University of North Dakota. The multi-million dollar 
43-acre campus included twenty-six buildings. 


In the late 1950’s, the campus faced much opposition 
from other state schools. There developed a fierce 
rivalry in various state institutions for funds. The 
Ellendale community with its smaller population 
seemed politically vulnerable. The University of North 
Dakota in Grand Forks lobbied to close the branch 
campus. Not only would the Grand Forks University 
benefit by increased appropriations, it would also 
absorb much of the student body. 


The State Legislature had supported the tradition 
rich Ellendale campus through much of the wrangling. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars continued to be 
poured into the 43-acre campus. Only months before 
the fire, thousands of dollars were appropriated to 
update the library for another semester of students. 
However, within the last two years the struggle over 
appropriations was turning against Ellendale. 

Then a more serious blow occurred. The Board of 
Higher Education phased out its four year plan. The 
Ellendale campus became a two year college. Enroll- 
ment plummeted to 220 students. 

A consensus of opinion among most Republican and 
Democrat politicians had developed. The eventual clos- 
ing of the multi-million dollar Ellendale campus was 
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viewed inevitable. It could only be delayed by the clever 
and desperate political maneuvers of a minority. 


The catalyst of that minority were the people of 
Ellendale themselves. They were not to be underestim- 
ated. They had a devotion to their college which was 
extraordinary. Their parents had literally built it. Its 
graceful buildings and tree lined avenues gave their 
little city distinction and pride. 


All these thoughts tumbled in confusion in the minds 
of a crowd of now hundreds who stood silently watch- 
ing. Asense of horror and awe swept over the crowd as 
the windows of the home economics building suddenly 
exploded. 

The flames were now shooting hundreds of feet into 


the air and were clearly seen forty miles away in 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


The fire devoured microscopes, laser beam units, 
spectrometers, colorimeters, seven pianos, an organ, 
thousands of dollars worth of musical instruments, 
desks and equipment to furnish twenty-two offices, the 
famous auditorium, two fully equipped laboratories, a 
bookstore, and closed circuit television equipment. 


To many spectators that evening, Carnegie Hall and 
the Home Economics Building represented them and 
their struggle to keep a college in their community. Vic 
Steinwand, the University business manager, remem- 
bered that his father had worked as an engineer on 
campus. Young Steinwand had played through the 
halls as a child while his dad was at work. Steinwand 
remembered marching up the two flights of oak steps to 
classes as a college student. These buildings, raised up 
from the Dakota landscape, reigning for seven decades, 
were gone in just a few hours of fire. 


It takes a special kind of person to live in North 
Dakota. Anyone who drives across its rolling plans in 
the summertime is surprised to see its lush acres of 
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grain. North Dakota produces more barley and rye 
than any other state. Only Kansas produces more 
wheat. But, farmers in North Dakota must toil with 
more than the land. They must also endure the fierce 
winters. 

I think it is the terrible North Dakota winters that 
keep the character of its people so consistent. In the lit- 
tle villages that dot the farmlands, these descendants 
of German immigrants are forever pioneers. They grow 
stronger with each winter. 

So it is not surprising that after its sleep, the city of 
Ellendale was buzzing with new plans to turn the fire 
into a cause to get even more appropriations. 

“With the money we will get from insurance it will 
work to our advantage,” someone suggested. 


Dean Andreason and other college officials were 
anxious to see if “the vault” was still intact. The vault 
had contained important documents. It was thought to 
be fire proof. 

After the fire had leveled the two buildings, there it 
stood in the middle of the ashes like a monument. At 
first glance smoke curled out of its door and everyone 
thought the contents were gone, but upon closer 
examination it was learned that all the documents had 
survived. 

Some seized upon that event with an almost religious 
mysticism. It was as though that event of itself was an 
important signal that the college would survive too. 

Later on that afternoon, North Dakota Governor 
Wiliam Guy arrived in Ellendale. The university 
officials met him and retreated to Dean Andreason’s 
large home to confer. 

William Guy, as senior governor in the United States 
and chairman of the National Governors Conference, 
was very charismatic and popular in the nation. Guy, 
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always amazed at the enthusiasm of the Ellendale 
community over its campus, promised to do everything 
possible to keep the school in operation. 

Dean M. W. Andreason and others associated with 
the college worked to exhaustion to keep things 
moving. The community rallied and united in its 
resolve to fight it out if the state legislature should try 
to close the campus down. 


Though no one would admit it publicly, the chances 
of receiving large appropriations for another year were 
slim. Several days after the fire, an old distinguished 
gentleman surveyed the ashes and realized at once that 
the university would be closed. 

Professor Akert had awakened to the screaming 
sirens January 9. He stood by his bedroom window that 
night, his face reflecting the terrible glow of the fire. He 
didn’t know for sure which buildings were burning, but 
he described that night as “the most agony he had ever 
gone through.” 

Akert had taught the first classesin Carnegie Hall in 
1903 and that was a long time ago. With pride he had 
watched the construction of twenty-three major build- 
ings as the university expanded year after year in the 
1940’s and 50’s. 


Akert’s life was closely identified with that of the 
campus. It must have been a consolation to know that 
the university would survive him. It would last another 
hundred years, probably more, leaving its impression 
on the lives of thousands of young people. He could be 
content to know that he was a part of its birth. 

Then the 1960’s came and with it several sharp blows 
to the university's dream. Now the ashes of Carnegie 
Hall lay before him. For forty years, Professor Akert 
had led the college band. Now more than anybody else, 
he was realistic enough to know that the school was 
finished. The music was over. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE MOVE TO 
NORTH DAKOTA 


When I was a junior in college, I panicked. It was 
1966. All my life they had been telling me what color of 
pencils to buy and what classes to attend. Soon I was 
going to graduate and have to make my own decisions. 
As much as I disliked the discipline of school life, the 
thought that ld have to leave and strike out on my own 
was frightening. I was studying for the ministry. 
Where would I get an opportunity to begin? 

Then I received what would have to be a “miracle 
letter” for a junior in a Bible college. It was from the 
pastor of one of the largest churches in the United 
States. He wanted me to come and be his youth director. 
It was quite a setup! The church would provide a 
beautiful parsonage and though the salary was a 
humiliating $65 a week, it was at least a start. 

Two weeks after I had received the letter, I got a 
telephone call from the pastor. “Doug, are you going to 
come be my youth director or not?” 

“Dad,” I said, “I’m going to be your youth director.” 

So in 1966 my beautiful new wife, Gloria, and I moved 
to South Bend, Indiana to work for my father. If you are 
wondering how I managed to get the job, I can only say 
thatit must have been because I was the most qualified. 

For two years Gloria and I worked hard in developing 
a youth program at Calvary Temple. During the same 
time, my father was deeply immersed in plans of ex- 
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panding his television ministry and building the new 
church. His heart attack of 1964 seemed to be forgotten. 

In 1966, the new Calvary Temple was finished, a 
beautiful complex complete with gymnasium, cafeter- 
ia, a grade school, library, wedding chapel, dozens of 
offices, a printing plant, forty-six classrooms and a 
sanctuary seating 1,400. There were two apartments in 
the church including a five room suite for an associate 
pastor. The board members could work out in the 
gymnasium, shower, go to their locker room to change 
clothes and walk out into the conference room for board 
meetings. 

That year a reporter from Christian Life showed up. 
Featured in the May issue, the new Calvary Temple 
was referred to as “the epitome of form follows function 
design.” Though larger and finer church complexes 
have been built since, it would be the reference point for 
many church building committees whose members 
would wander through the halls muttering with envy, 
“Eleven dollars a square foot, how did they do it?” 

The new church was built during a time of confusion 
for many. Only months after the dream of a new 
facility had been announced, a former pastor of 
Calvary Temple returned to South Bend to start his 
own church. 


Lester Sumrall, a colorful and charismatic mission- 
ary-pastor had built Calvary Temple into one of the 
great churchesin America. Now he felt God calling him 
back to start a new church. 


Roy Wead and Lester Sumrall were opposites in 
personality and yet quite close in their theology. They 
were also good friends. Sumrall had personally recom- 
mended Dad as their new pastor when he had resigned 
in 1959. Dad had always admired Sumrall and the 
church continued to contribute to Sumrall’s missionary 
ministry. 
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Though church attendance had actually increased 
during the years that Dad had pastored, there were 
members of the congregation who loved and 
financially supported the former pastor. What would 
happen? Should a church be built to seat 2,000 or 500? 
Would everyone abandon the church and join the 
former pastor’s new project? 


Dad’s only fear was a divisive attitude that would 
destroy both dreams. In staff meetings, we were led to 
pray for Lester Sumrall’s new project. Dad appeared to 
be ignorant of the gossip and inuendos which were 
flying at the grass roots of the South Bend Pentecostal 
community. During this time, no one had the nerve to 
discuss the situation with Dad. 


Only on one occasion did I bring something up. One 
of the older ladies who worked in the print shop had 
been told that her pastor, Roy Wead, was going to steal 
the Sunday night offering and skip town for Brazil. 
Each Monday morning after learning that Dad was in 
his office, she would renew the theory and declare it 
would happen the following week. After all, she had the 
information from a “reliable source.” 


One afternoon the atmosphere created by such gos- 
sip got to me. I stormed into Dad’s office, “Why do you 
keep people on your staff who are disloyal to you?” 

Dad was working with some papers. He acted as 
though he wasn’t listening to me. When I finished he 
groaned a “for heaven’s sake don’t bother me” groan 
and waved me out of the office. 

I never approached him about such things again. 
Yet, I know that Lester Sumrall and Roy Wead must 
have been hurt as circumstances and their own 
parishioners seemed to be pulling their love and 
friendship apart. 

Perhaps the most stunning blow to Dad’s plans was 
the closing of the great Studebaker plant. Over night 
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without warning, 5,000 employees were out of work. 
Such a chain reaction followed that the whole economy 
of South Bend almost collapsed. 

The only good news for Dad’s dream was a promise 
by the First National Bank. What I described to you as 
“instant integrity” won Dad a promise of a loan forhis 
entire project at an incredible 5⁄2% interest. 


Even this was to change, however. Anew mayor was 
elected. No one really believed the slow, cumbersome 
city bureaucracy could have any effect on South Bend’s 
economic trouble. We were all in for a surprise. A bright 
and talented Mayor Allen began to turn the city 
around. When South Bend’s economic recovery seemed 
assured and with the great stampede of nation wide in- 
flation beginning, the First National Bank promptly 
withdrew its unrealistic loan promise. “Instant integ- 
rity’ has its limitations. Dad’s dreams came to a 
grinding halt. 

Among Dad’s many friends in South Bend, Indiana 
was a wise and talented man, Attorney Clifford Potts. 
He was upset to see Roy Wead’s dreams washed down 
the table. Even Dad has had his father images. Clifford 
Potts was his. The aging attorney was something of a 
wonder in Indiana politics. His son had succeeded him 
as judge, yet Potts remained a visible force in the 
community. 

When Roy Wead and Cliff Potts met each other, an 
immediate rapport developed. Each could see in the 
other qualities they admired. Potts identified with the 
young Roy Wead. When negotiations began with the 
bank, he was there. 

Potts and Roy Wead listened in silence as the bank- 
ers explained the absurdity of a 5⁄2% interest loan on 
such a large sum of money. 


Potts didn’t argue. There was silence as the old 
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attorney squinted at the bank president until someone 
in the room laughed nervously. “I don’t know,” Potts 
finally said. He leaned back in his chair, stared at the 
ceiling and waved the correspondence he had from the 
bankers months before. “Td say you have a pretty good 
case here, Reverend Wead.” 


Before the conference ended, the bankers yielded. 
Perhaps they had no stomach to take on the old fox 
Cliff Potts who moved with such respect and ease 
through Indiana politics and law. At least, it was a 
good risk. Everyone had a big laugh before Potts and 
Wead left almost arm in arm with a delightful sense of 
triumph. 

In 1960 a loan for such a vast sum of money at 51⁄2% 
interest-was a miracle. In 1971 when Dad would need 
millions of dollars more to finance his dream of a new 
college in the middle of North Dakota, it would be 
impossible. 

Almost weekly there had been such victories during 
Dad’s ten years as pastor of Calvary Temple. I was 
really believing ‘all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” That’s why I was confused when 
he resigned. We had only been in the new church two 
years. Whatever divisiveness there had been among 
charismatics by then was healing and people were 
accepting each other in love. Dad’s television ministry 
was expanding. A charismatic renewal had begun at 
Notre Dame University in the Catholic community. 
Now Dad was quitting. Why? 

Almost a year before I had noticed Dad change. 
Mother referred to a mysterious month in which she 
was sure he had experienced another heart attack. She 
couldn’t get him to go to a doctor to see, but a cardio- 
gram years later would show that her guess was cor- 
rect. His personality had weakened slightly too. There 
were moments of impatience and occasional signs of 
temper. 
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One afternoon during the summer of 1968, Gloria and 
I dropped by the parsonage for a visit. Mother soon had 
Gloria in the kitchen. Dad was upstairs in his bedroom 
listening to the Bible. Years ago he had bought the 
King James Version on record and it played constantly 
ever since. Rather than disturb him, I slipped down the 
stairs to my little brother’s room—nineteen years old, 
maybe, but he was still a little brother to me. 

“Hey Tim, let’s play a game of wiffle ball!” 

He laughed. I sat down on the couch. Soor we were 
recounting with gusto our summer afternoons when we 
played the world series. His favorite team, the Detroit 
Tigers, and mine, the Los Angeles Dodgers. 

“Well, Dad’s leaving. Where’s he going to go?” I 
asked. 

Tim ignored my question. He was in his last year of 
high school. Now Dad had resigned the church in 
South Bend, Indiana. If Mom and Dad moved, he would 
have to move too. Tim was clearly troubled by it all. 

“We've still got a wiffle ball around here somewhere, 
you know,” he said. 

“Let’s go!” I exclaimed. 


After a frantic search through several boxes of old 
and broken toys, we retrieved a wiffle ball. I grabbed 
the plastic bat and we marched out into the back yard. 


I will admit I felt a little guilty when I wound up and 
pitched as fast and as hard as I ever have. It was 
supposed to be a strike, but Tim’s bat connected and 
sent that light plastic ball sailing high over the roof 
and into the street on the other side. 

“Look at the ball go fans, a home run!” Tim shouted 
sarcastically. “Looks like Koufax is all washed up!” 

He trotted around the yard slowly like a ball player 
tagging the bases and he was cheering loudly. 

We both sprawled out on the grass and held our sides 
laughing. 
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“What’s Dad going todo?” I finally asked him again. 

“T don’t know,” Tim answered. It obviously worried 
him. 

I was a bit confused by it all. Just when the new 
church was completed and just when the television 
ministry was expanding, Dad was quitting. Why? 

Tim was thinking about the same things. “Why 
doesn’t Dad just hire more associate pastors, you know, 
to help with the work when he doesn’t feel well?” 

“Its hard to get good help,” I answered. ‘““The staffis 
overworked now.” 

“He’s already resigned,” Tim reminded me. “North 
Dakota,” he groaned. 


Dad had been invited to pastor a church in 
Sunnyvale, California. He had been unanimously 
elected, but Mother said he was also considering an in- 
vitation to be President of a small Bible institute in 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 

“Youre probably going to go to California,” I 
laughed. ““That’s going to be great! You’re going to love 
is” 

“We’ll probably goto North Dakota,” he said, forever 
the pessimist. And then he added, “I didn’t know any- 
body lived in North Dakota.” 


“Hey, what’s going on?” Dad’s voice boomed from 
his upstairs bedroom window. Our rousing wiffle ball 
game must have interrupted his concentration. 

“Hey, Dad, are you going to California?” I shouted 
back. 

“Come on up and Pl] tell you,” he answered. 

It’s not very often that Dad tells you anything when 
you ask him. It’s much more of a rarity for him to 
initiate a conversation. His shout from the window was 
as close as he ever gets to initiating a conversation, so 
Tim and I abandoned the World Series in the first 
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inning, declaring the Detroit Tigers the winner. And 
that, sports fans, was the first time Detroit had won a 
world championship since 1945. 

Dad was sitting up in bed with papers scattered all 
around him. There was bright sunshine in the room. 
There was good color in his face. If he had heart 
problems, he was concealing them well. I remembered 
my visit to his bedside years before when his body was 
so shattered and he was near death. 

Tim and I sat in silence as he announced his intent- 
ions of becoming the president of Trinity a small 
obscure college in Jamestown, North Dakota. His sal- 
ary would be less than one-third his Pastor’s salary in 
South Bend or California but there would be very little 
responsibility and he could rest. The word “President” 
didn’t offset much of the disappointment I felt for him. 
Then he explained his reasons. For the first time, he 
acknowledged the great fight he was waging against 
his heart disease. He admitted that he had experienced 
at least one other coronary, maybe more. 

“God heals and performs miracles, but He expects us 
to use common sense,” he argued. 


I was getting depressed. 


Looking back to that moment, I should have under- 
stood. Why should God use His miracles to corrupt us? 
If a person wants to be healed of lung cancer, he should 
quit smoking, so why should God heal my father if he 
was going to return to the same work schedule that 
caused the heart attack in the first place? His body was 
unable to keep up with the mad pace that his dreams 
demanded. He needed diversion and change. He needed 
rest. 


Ever since his first heart attack, I had been telling 
myself that my parents were getting older and that 
there would be changes. My beautiful wife, Gloria, and 
I had prayers and dreams of our own. We were just be- 
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ginning a career in writing that would take us around 
the world. Yet at the same time, I was his associate 
pastor and he was my father. I loved him and I could 
still very much identify with his hopes. 

It was a different kind of death that threatened him 
now. He was giving up. He was retiring from life. The 
pressure I had watched him bear, the enemies he had so 
graciously loved, the terrible heart disease which only 
his faith in God resisted, were now clasped like fingers 
around his throat. His spirit and his self-confidence 
were dying. I can think of scriptures too, “where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” 

“North Dakota,” Tim groaned. 


Dad laughed and so did I, but not inside. The room 
was becoming as depressing and stale as it had been 
when I had sat by his bed as a frightened young college 
freshman. 

It was ironic. Roy Wead had been born in Fort Rice, 
North Dakota, fifty years before. He left when he was 
sixteen and had never lived there since. Now he was 
returning to the very soil from which he had sprung. 
His life was making the full cycle. He was returning to 
the desolate plains and wheatlands, to the hard 
working farming communities with their Horatio 
Alger ethic. There he had first given his life to God. 
Now, after traveling around the world many times, 
after serving on many committees, after building many 
buildings, God was calling him back home. This time it 
was to dream the dreams that all old men do. The 
dreams of what might have happened differently. 


After fifty years, $125 a week was not much of a 
retirement for God to give a faithful and honest worker. 
I couldn’t help but wonder why God didn’t let him die 
that cold October when I was in my freshman year of 
college. Was there something more God wanted? 


CHAPTER 4 


THE SENATOR 
FROM ROLLA 


Polish Americans can claim entire blocks of Detroit. 
In New York City, there are Italian, Irish, Puerto 
Rican, Jewish and Black neighborhoods. Mexican 
Americans have Santa Fe and Swedish Americans 
have Minneapolis. What about Germans? Well, the 
Germans have Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Lewis and Clark were the first white settlers to vist 
what is now the capitol of the state. Then it was onlya 
bend in the Missouri River. They stayed through the 
winter of 1804. Léwis and Clark never returned. 

Eventually, Camp Greely was established as an out- 
post to protect the farmers from the Indians. When the 
railroad came, more settlers came with it. In 1872, the 
city of Edwinton was founded at a railroad junction in 
the center of the Dakota Territory. 


Meanwhile in Europe, Otto von Bismarck had come 
to power. In 1871, the German Empire was born. 
Through power diplomacy, Bismarck succeeded in 
uniting the many states of central Europe into one com- 
mon national system. So, ninety-five years after 
America declared independence, Germany became a 
nation for the first time. In an attempt to attract 
German immigrants, the citizens of Edwinton, Dakota 
Territory renamed their little town Bismarck. 

Bismarck remains to this day a unique city. While 
Fargo and Grand Forks with their sprawling suburbs, 
chain motels, restuarants and dinner theaters have all 
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the look of typical America, Bismarck retains its front- 
ier atmosphere. The landmark of the city is the State 
Capitol. Unless you come from Louisiana you’ve never 
seen anything like it. It isnot your average column and 
dome state capitol. It is a twenty-six story building. In 
North Dakota, it is a skyscraper dominating the 
horizon for miles. 

Here, for many years the descendants of German im- 
migrants had come to argue the politics of the State. 
From the very beginning, a controversial issue had 
been a little college campus in the city of Ellendale. The 
first constitution of the State had created the college. In 
the 1950’s by North Dakota standards, it was no longer 
a little campus. It had grown into a 43-acre college with 
twenty-six buildings worth millions of dollars. The de- 
bate raged on. 

In the 1960's, the move to close the campus and thus 
make available thousands of dollars for other projects 
was strong. Only days after the fire destroyed Carnegie 
Hall, money hungry lobbyists descended on the State 
Capitol to demand an end to the University of North 
Dakota in Ellendale. 


At first no one knew how to close the school without 
changing the State Constitution which had originally 
declared its existence. Finally, a precedent was found. 
When legislators assembled at the next session, the 
State Appropriations Committee voted to end all ap- 
propriations for the school. Without money available, 
the college promptly died. 

Ellendale and her surrounding community were fur- 
ious, but the sentiment in the State Capitol was over- 
whelming. No one state congressman or group of con- 
gressmen could stop it. Governor Guy could not buck 
the tide. 


Now the controversy raged over what to do withthe 
college. Other state institutions wanted to pick it clean. 
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There were millions of dollars in library books, IBM 
equipment, a printing plant, typewriters, business 
machines, sports equipment, bulldozers, trucks, house 
trailers, you name it! 


The German is stereotyped as a hard personality, but 
the furor coming from Ellendale frightened the most 
veteran politicians in Bismarck. The Legisaltive 
Council determined to resolve the problem in a way 
that would please the city. An advertising campaign 
was immediately begun. The surprised citizens of 
Ellendale soon saw their campus offered for sale by dis- 
play advertising in every periodical imaginable from 
The American School Board Journal to Time 
magazine. 


The Legislative Council also decided that a 
committee must be immediately formed to sell the 
property. ‘The Council was unanimous in choosing a 
chairman for the committee. They needed a man who 
was not only knowledgeable in business, but a man 
who would bring to his job a reputation for honesty and 
fairness, a man who would be respected by 
Republicans and Democrats alike, and a man who 
could gain the confidence of the citizens of Ellendale. 
The Legislative Council chose Oscar Solberg. 

Solberg had lived all his life in a part of North Dakota 
that had been settled by Norwegians. The Norwegains 
had evidently wandered too far west in Minnesota and 
had ended up in the Dakota Territory. By the time it be- 
came the 39th state in the union, the Norwegians com- 
prised the third largest minority. 

Solberg’s father and mother had immigrated from 
the southern coast of Norway and homesteaded in 
Rolla, North Dakota. By two generations, their farm- 
ing empire stretched through 961 acres of lush wheat- 
lands. Oscar Solberg first ran for the State legislature 
in 1932. He has been returned to office ever since. 
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When Solberg arrived home from Bismarck, there 
was a telephone call awaiting him. It was Bruce 
Streibel, chairman of the Legislative Council and one 
of the powerful men in the State. 

“Oscar, we want you to be chairman of a committee 
to dispose of the Ellendale campus.” 

Soleberg paused and then sighed, “What do you have 
against me?” 

“You live so far away it can’t hurt you!” Streibel 
laughed. 

It was not the first time that Germans have used a 
neutral Scandanavian to do their negotiating. 

Fully aware of the political hazards of such an as- 
signment, Solberg agreed. The other committee mem- 
bers were chosen and the work began. 


News that the University of North Dakota in 
Ellendale would be sold spread across the United 
States on wire stories. Business executives read about it 
in their Wall Street Journal over breakfast and fanta- 
sized about founding their own college. Idealistic 
American housewives sent dozens of letters to 
Bismarck explaining exactly what the State ought to 
do with the campus. The committee was soon deluged 
with ideas from every special interest group in 
American society. 

The National Police Officers Association of America, 
headquartered in Venice, Florida, wanted to start a 
National Police Academy. Financial support for the 
venture was guaranteed. Mr. James Linde of 
Washington, D.C., wanted to make the University of 
North Dakota into a “Peace Academy.” A large corpor- 
ation in Las Vegas wanted to buy the facilities for a 
family recreational-entertainment headquarters. The 
Watts Writers Workshop, a well-known ghetto com- 
munication center begun by writer Bud Schulberg in 


1965, was interested in the facilities as a retreat for 
writers and scholars. At least three American Indian 
organizations presented plans. Junior Achievement, 
Incorporated planning to move from New York City, 
contacted the state of North Dakota. They were looking 
for a new headquarters. 

Most of the organizations had hired lawyers who 
tried to negotiate with the special committee. There 
were mountains of paperwork. Each proposal had to be 
carefully considered and investigated. After the first 
few months, none of them included all of the ingredi- 
ents which the committee wanted. 

High on the list of suggestions was that the campus 
should be sold to persons willing to open anew institut- 
ion specializing in ecological problems. The United 
States was only months away from the terrible energy 
crisis. While problems of energy were not anticipated 
by the bulk of American citizens, many scientists and 
politicians were already keen on the problem. North 
Dakota had already leaped to the attention of many of 
the nation’s planners. Her coal reserves were the 
greatest in the country, but many were curious about 
her oil reserves. Though oil was not discoveredin North 
Dakota until 1951, it had quickly become a major 
income for the state. 


Reverend Robert Delgado, an Episcopal priest from 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, was interested in starting 
a new college dealing with ecological problems. Dr. 
Cecil Goberdhan of Columbus, Ohio was already in the 
process of organizing just such an institute and inquir- 
ed about purchasing the school. The Kirkland Hall 
College, Washington, D.C. had already begun operat- 
ions. They wanted the Ellendale campus as their new 
physical plant. Kirkland Hall is a college directed to- 
ward the studies of ecology and the environment. Mr. 
Charles Stephenson of Walnut Creek, California, want- 
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ed to use the facility for some type of civilian conserva- 
tion corps with a university atmosphere. 


There were also many humanitarian suggestions. 
Mike Donahue, of Mashalltown, Iowa, talked to the 
committee about running a post high school training 
for mentally retarded along with a diagnostic clinic 
and rehabilitation center. One member of the commit- 
tee was impressed by hisideas, but Donahue had no fin- 
ancial backing. 


The Devereaux Foundation, a national chain of 
schools designed to meet the needs of emotionally dis- 
turbed and retarded children, thought of using the 
University of North Dakota campus as a residential 
school with programs designed primarilly for the emo- 
tionally disturbed and retarded children. Edgemeade, a 
national organization based in Ironton, Ohio proposed 
a similar plan. 

A group of teachers from the State University at 
Buffalo, New York offered to purchase the school out- 
right. They had in mind a special school for the train- 
ing of persons to work with the mentally retarded and e- 
motionally disturbed, as well as for use in actually deal- 
ing with those individuals. 

Mr. Don R. Grand, the International Affairs execu- 
tive with the Secretary of Defense contacted the com- 
mittee. He wanted to use the college as a national cen- 
ter for the deaf-blind children, specifically those affect- 
ed by rubella. 

The Synnon Foundation of Santa Monica wanted to 
buy the campus. Synnon is a rehabilitation organiza- 
tion for ex-drug addicts. 

Of course, the committee received dozens of propos- 
als from religious organizations who thought that they 
might be able to “pick the college up at a good price.” 
What would they in turn do for the State? There were 
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inquiries from organizations that were Catholic, 
Lutheran, Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian. 

A Mr. Babcock of Salem, Arkansas, contacted the 
committee saying that he represented a group of 
Seventh Day Adventists who wanted the college. They 
were willing to sell all their personal goods and do 
whatever else was necessary to organize the college 
and obtain financial backing. 


The committee even received an inquiry from the 
National Spiritual Assembly of the Bahai faith. The 
Student’s International Mediation Society of Los 
Angeles, California also tried to negotiate with the 
state of North Dakota. They wanted the buildings and 
property to conduct training programs stressing re- 
search into the effects of transcendental meditation on 
various aspects of human life. 


Out of all the proposals from various religious organ- 
izations, only one seemed to meet the unique criteria of 
the committee. LeTourneau College of Longview, 
Texas wanted to open a branch in Ellendale. 
Le'Tourneau College is a very small fundamentalist lib- 
eral arts school of only 740 students. It didn’t want to 
relocate, only open a branch, yet its representatives 
made a favorable impression on the committee. 


Besides religious organizations there was one rather 
unique inquiry. Garry De Young, Chancellor of the 
Minnesota Institute of Philosophy wanted the campus 
as the physical plant for the first atheist university in 
the United States. 

The majority of inquiries came from other colleges. 
Many of them wanted to gobble up the thousands of 
dollars worth of portable equipment which included 
everything from typewriters to trampolines. 

At least thirty-two small colleges inquired to buy the 
property. Most of these were eliminated by the commit- 
tee for one reason or another. Not all the proposals 
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came from small colleges. Northwestern University 
with 11,390 students, wanted to explore the idea of 
opening a branch campus for a special group of its 
students. The state of North Dakota itself was skeptic- 
al about another college at this time. After millions of 
dollars and 71 years, that idea had finally failed. 


However, from the many letters, phone calls, and per- 
sonal appointments, a concept for a vocational school 
was beginning to appear practical. One very popular 
proposal presented by a Minnesota organization would 
mean that the Ellendale campus would be returning to 
the very use for which it had orginally been built 71 
years before. 


Inquires did not come from this country alone. An or- 
ganization with financial supportin Japan and France 
contacted the State Committee. Their idea was to use 
the campus as an international institution for inter- 
change of ideas on technology. The President of the 
Latin American Institute sent an extensive program 
for developing a project on the campus of the 
University of North Dakota in Ellendale. 


These many proposals were presented in attractive 
terms to the special committee, but after the most pre- 
liminary investigation they usually failed. The com- 
mittee was looking for someone who could use the facil- 
ity to the advantage of the state of North Dakota. There 
were many large and powerful organizations who 
wanted the campus for their own reasons, but whether 
they could be counted on to stay and patiently do some- 
thing in the community was doubtful. Other idealists 
presented the most imaginative plans, but lacked the 
capital and practical talents to make them work. 


The Committee wasn’t running short of ideas, but it 
was running short of time. On August 26, 1971, it re- 
ceived an anonymous letter from Fargo, North Dakota. 
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“A weary taxpayer wanted to know if the committee 
was not wasting the taxpayer’s money.” 

Meanwhile, the little Ellendale economy was failing. 
Houses were for sale with no buyers. Teachers and 
others with jobs related to the college were scrambling 
for new work or moving out. Even before the college 
was closed, other counties had been affected by the 
falling enrollment. The Ponderosa Tavern, twelve 
miles south in Frederick, South Dakota, was only saved 
by a new law which lowered the drinking age to 18. 


During the summer, a sub-committee was formed 
which gave the citizens of Ellendale a greater roie in 
electing a new resident for their campus. 


The new committee members included Senator 
Redlin, Mayor Erv Raymond, bank President Gerald 
Mangin, Fred Crabtree, Joy Hird, and Attorney Ben 
Graham. The sub-committee soon filled the vacuum of 
indecision over what to do with the campus. The state 
of North Dakota, after withdrawing their financial 
support of the college, now appeared willing to make 
Ellendale a concession. She would be given first chance 
to find a new use for the land and property. 


Oscar Solberg became chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee as well. Crabtree remembers him as especially 
serious during this period. Attorney J. B. Graham, who 
at times discusses politics with a trace of cynicism in 
his voice, declared that, “Solberg restores my faith in 
politicians.” 

Cautiously, but persistently, Solberg drove to the 
heart of each proposal. There was confidence among 
the Ellendale citizens that the State was going to re- 
solve the issue quickly. The sub-committee felt sure 
that they could decide on a plan which would satisfy 
everyone. 


That decision was not toomany months away. Anew 
resident would be found. The ecomony of the whole 
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area would indeed boom. Little Ellendale would come 
roaring back. Incidentally, as it turns out, the new 
resident of the campus would do little to help business 
at the Ponderosa Tavern in Frederick, South Dakota. 
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CHAPTER 5 


TRINITY BIBLE 
INSTITUTE 


It was a typical banquet, cold peas and all. The wom- 
en had come to show off their new dresses. The men had 
come because they thought they had to. Anyway, a lot 
of the people were curious. They wanted to meet the new 
president of Trinity Bible Institute. 

Jamestown, North Dakota had really turned out. 
There was the mayor, the editor, and all the business 
community. They were welcoming a complete stranger 
to their own city. Oddly enough, most of them knew 
nothing about Trinity Bible Institute at all. It was as 
much a stranger to them after two years as its new 
president was. 

Dad himself was partly responsible for the banquet 
that evening. Upon his arrival in Jamestown, he was 
surprised to see how isolated the college had remained 
from the community. After joining a few service clubs 
and introducing himself to a few important people, the 
doors of the city opened to him. This may have been 
partly because of “instant integrity,” but it was also 
due to the fact that the city was anxious to learn more 
about the school. They were curious. What were its 
objectives? What did it teach? 

The banquet evolved because it was a good gesture 
and also because it would let the people of the city learn 
a little bit more about the “‘school on Third Avenue.” 


It was quite a surprise when Roy Wead learned that 
former state Senator Ken Urdahl would introduce him 
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that night. Senator Urdahl was his high school princi- 
pal thirty-five years before in Selfridge, North Dakota. 
Now he was a member of the North Dakota State Board 
of Higher Education, a powerful three man committee 
which disbursed money to the state colleges. It was an 
amazing coincidence. Indeed, to Roy Wead it was 
providential and his subconscious must have immedi- 
ately begun its search to discover why it had happened 
and just what God was up to. 


“The last time I attended a banquet with Roy Wead,” 
Urdahl told the audience, “I was the speaker and he 
was giving the introduction. He was the valedictorian 
of Selfridge High School and I was the principal.” 

There was applause. 

Roy Wead was not a stranger after all. He was just a 
North Dakotan who was coming home. A brave North 
Dakotan at that, for after escaping the terrible winters 
for several years, North Dakotans seldom return. 


“Dr. Roy Wead served thirteen years as the District 
Superintendent of the Assemblies of God in Indiana,” 
Urdahl continued. “During that time, more than 130 
new churches were opened. Dr. Wead serves on the 
board of directors of several colleges andis a member of 
the nine man Executive Presbytery which administers 
the Assemblies of God. He comes to us after having 
completed nine years as pastor of the largest Christian 
church in South Bend, Indiana.” 


Dad was a bit surprised at Senator Urdahl’s flowery 
introduction. Actually, Urdahl was only reading infor- 
mation supplied to him by a very clever Trinity secre- 
tary. Regardless, it was a good introduction and it 
signalled a rapport between the community and the col- 
lege which would continue from that moment on, play- 
ing a critical roll in the story of this remarkable 
miracle. 


“Dr. Wead has traveled around the world many 
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times,” Urdahl concluded proudly, “and I think itis sig- 
nificant he chose Jamestown, North Dakota as his 
home!” 

More applause. 

Dad stood quietly. He was at his best that night. The 
audience laughed with him and applauded his compli- 
ments. When at last he began to explain the philoso- 
phy of the Bible college, the people listened with great 
curiosity. 

“We want to accomplish two things for each student 
who walks through our halls,” Dad said. “First, we 
want him rightly related to God. We want him to know 
God personally, to be able to trust Him and to learn to 
live for Him. 

“Secondly, we want each student to be rightly related 
to man. We want him to know how to love and under- 
stand other people, to be able to work with others. 


“If we can accomplish those two things with each 
young person who attends our school, we will be a suc- 
cess. This is the foundation that each youth needs, no 
matter what career he chooses. 

“Perhaps he will go into the ministry and dedicate 
his whole life to serving God and serving other people. 
Maybe he will go into farming or business or educa- 
tion. No matter what he does, we want to make sure 
that the months and years he spends at Trinity will 
have its impact on his life.” 


Jamestown, North Dakota relaxed. “The people on 
Third Avenue” were not part of some quack religious 
cult who would poison their young people with wild 
ideas. They did have an extraordinary emphasis on 
faith. They believed that God would still do miracles for 
people who needed them. They were also very funda- 
mentalistic, always trying to make sure that the good 
Lutherans and Catholics of Jamestown were really 
“saved.” But, basically, these were orthodox 
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Christians who were only living by the very ideals that 
every Christian acknowledges even if he can not live up 
to them himself. 

The Jamestown community had long been curious 
about the clean cut Trinity students. Not all of them 
were products of white, middle-class Christianity. It 
was common knowledge that some of the students were 
from New York and California. Some had overcome ter- 
rible drug problems. It must have been a strain for the 
citizens of Jamestown to really believe that a life could 
be radically changed by what was described as “‘a per- 
sonal experience with Jesus Christ.” Nevertheless, 
they liked what they saw. Trinity students had no prob- 
lems getting jobs. Their honesty and loyalty as em- 
ployees had already been established in the two short 
years since they had moved to the city. 


The night of the banquet, Dr. Roy Wead was official- 
ly welcomed to the city and Jamestown, North Dakota 
discovered more about Trinity, a resource in its own 
back yard. 

[have to admit that the rest of us in the Wead family 
were curious to know more about Trinity ourselves. We 
all agreed to meet in Jamestown for a family 
Christmas. 


Life had been pretty good to the “Wead boys.” My old- 
est brother, Jim, was now a Captain in Army 
Intelligence. He was stationed abroad and wouldn’t be 
able to join us. 

“Number two son,” Bill had recently left the security 
of his career in education to pursue a business enter- 
prise. Bill wasn’t especially regarded as the most thrif- 
ty member of the family. That’s why we were all 
shocked when he emerged as the President of Bio- 
Feedback Technology. There were many articles about 
the new corporation reported in such diverse periodi- 
cals as Psychology Today and Reader’s Digest. The 
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Bio-Feedback Corporation operated out of Southern 
California and pioneered in the field of medicine and 
electronics. 

Life had been good to Gloria and me, too. We had be- 
gun a career in writing which had taken us to every con- 
tinent speaking in chuches and universities. My latest 
book, Tonight They'll Kill A Caltholic, was the story of 
Northern Ireland. A large Hollywood motion picture 
company had offered to buy the movie rights and a 
book club had selected it which assured its success and 
stimulated its sales. 

As brothers, we were all naturally proud of each other 
and as brothers, we were all naturally a bit surprised at 
each others’ successes. Soit was that at Christmas time 
we decided to visit home. Poor Dad, once so tall, strong 
and wise was buried somewhere in the snow of North 
Dakota. Life must go on, we thought. Men must grow 
old and weak. 

None of us were pre-occupied with Dad and his life 
during these years. We were so busy pursuing our own 
work that we did not have time to think about him. 
There were times when I wondered about the scriptual 
principles he had drilled into us as boys. If these princi- 
ples of trust in God and generosity to others were true, 
why hadn’t they worked for him? I believed in God, but 
I wondered. 

Of course, life cannot be measured in material things 
alone. Still, I wanted more out of life than a broken 
body and $125 a week when I was fifty years old. 

That December, Gloria and I were in Denver, 
Colorado conducting a seminar on the charismatic 
renewal in one of the churches. Bill decided to fly into 
Denver and join us in the 1,000 mile adventure drive to 
Jamestown. We were sort of prepared. Our youngest 
brother, Tim, had made the move with Mom and Dad to 
North Dakota. He was stillin shock over Dad’s decision 
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not to go to California. All we had ever been able to get 
out of him was a groan over the telephone long 
distance. 

North Dakota sounded good to us at the time. Bill 
was tired of the frustrating Southern California free- 
ways. Gloria and | in our new traveling lifestyle hada 
difficult time remembering what day it was. A week of 
boredom in North Dakota sounded lovely. 

It was a beautiful drive. We wound precariously a- 
round mountain roads high into the wooded Black 
Hills. We sped across the Badlands. Late the second 
night, as we were approaching Jamestown, we almost 
ran into a herd of antelope. They stared back at us froz- 
en by my headlights. One turned to another asifto say, 
‘“People! Can you believe that? Humans! What are they 
doing out here?” Then, the antelope slowly sauntered 
off the highway. 

Mom and Dad were awake. Soon their little house in 
North Dakota exploded with all the excitement and fun 
that happens at any homecoming. The aroma of hot 
chocolate filled the kitchen. Theicebox was barely clos- 
ed when another hand would open it. 

At first everyone was talking at the same time, but 
eventually Mother won. She usually does. We all listen- 
ed restlessly, interrupting her with wisecracks and 
howling loudly with laughter. Soon we found ourselves 
falling into the roles we had played in the family years 
before. It was as though the calendar had been turned 
back. 

When the parents said good night, Tim finally open- 
ed up by telling us all about life in North Dakota. Act- 
ually, he was rather happy with it all. He just didn’t es- 
pecially want to admit it to the parents. 

We scrounged around the house till the early morn- 
ing hours hunting up old books and records and talk- 
ing politics. 
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The next morning we boys were all anxious to visit 
Trinity. We piled into the car and drove across 
Jamestown seeing in daylight the city we had passed 
through quickly the night before. The Trinity Bible 
Institute building was formerly a hospital. It was one 
large building which stretched a block long. The class- 
rooms, cafeteria and sleeping quarters were all under 
one roof. 

Dad was in his office, a tiny room just off the main 
corridor. One couldn’t help but compare it to his spac- 
ious office in South Bend which had included a kit- 
chen, private bath, conference table, library, and a 
lounge area big enough to absorb several chairs and 
two couches. 


Dad must have been reading my thoughts because he 
looked up from his papers, turned red with embarrass- 
ment, and smiled. “You should have seen it before [had 
it remodeled.” 

Bill dropped into a chair and began thumbing 
through an old school annual. “Who are the Kesslers?” 
he asked, looking at the pictures. 


“Dean Kessler has been the real mover behind the 
school,” Dad leaned back in his chair and began a brief 
monologue on the history of the little Bible institute. 

Roy Wead was actually the first President that 
Trinity had ever had. The idea of a North Dakota 
school for training ministers began with Reverend L. 
E. Engler. Engler was pastor of an Assembly of God 
church in Stanley in the 1940’s. In 1948, Lakewood 
Park Bible School was officially opened by the North 
Dakota District of the Assemblies of God. Eighteen 
students enrolled. 

The tiny school moved to Aberdeen, South Dakota 
where it miraculously suvived until 1965. By then, the 
school enrolled 66 students. The emphasis in doctrine 
and discipline was holiness. Dean Kessler provided 
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leadership throughout these years. He was loved by his 
students and small staff of faculty. 


Coinciding with the escalating conflict in Viet Nam, 
the 1965 fall enrollment jumped. (Ministerial students 
were exempt from the draft.) When 107 student enroll- 
ed, it stunned Dean Kessler and his staff. 

In the fall of 1967, the tiny Bible school purchased 
“Trinity,” an abandoned Roman Catholic hospital in 
Jamestown, North Dakota. The sale price was $50,000. 
Another $200,000 was borrowed through sale of mort- 
gage bonds to put the building in a usable condition. 


Now Trinity had 180 students living in one over- 
crowded building with no way to expand. Dad's great- 
est frustration was the mortgage. “There probably 
could have been some way to get the community to 
sponsor a lot of this. Really, considering the outside 
money these students bring to the area, the city should 
have given the Kesslers the old hospital.” 


While Trinity students seemed to have plenty of mon- 
ey, the actual income for the school.was very low. Part 
of Trinity’s appeal was its inexpensive tuition. Trinity 
only offered six months of classes a year so its income 
from tuition was understandably low. Dad had to begin 
the difficult transition to two full semesters and a 
summer schedule as well. 


Bill and I tried our best to act impressed with the fac- 
ilities, but Dad was not fooled by it. He seemed assured 
by the fact that God wanted him where he was so our 
opinions couldn’t hurt him. He may have wondered 
himself why God has sent him to a small Bible school in 
North Dakota when he had now reached the prime of 
his life. He may have wondered, but he never doubted 
that he was where God wanted him to be. Why should 
he have to understand it? 


There is one memory of my father which I will never 
forget. He is standing alone in the driveway of his mod- 
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est Jamestown, North Dakota home waving goodbye. 
My brother, Bill, Gloria and I were leaving after a 
delightful week. I thought at the time that I might 
never see him again, and his eyes seemed to detect the 
thought. 

It was embarrassing, me driving a Cadillac and Dad, 
the tower of wisdom and strength, struggling to make 
ends meet. “‘It is a sad thing to watch men grow old,” I 
thought once more. 


As our car raced across the Dakota plains, Bill and I 
discussed our impression of the week. “Dad always 
tithed and gave big offerings to the church,” Bill 
commented. “I think that’s wonderful for him to be 
generous to the cause he believes in, but you can see 
that he should have had an eye to the future, too.” 

“Most people at their age, after the type of work he’s 
done, live better,” I agreed. 

Step by step we challenged Dad’s spiritual philoso- 
phy. “It must have been that as impressionable child- 
ren we created an image that was totally unrealistic. 
Now we are only growing up to the fact that our father 
and his ideas are not infallible.” 

“In fact, he is no doubt wrong about a lot of it,” we 
concluded. 

Still, there were other things to consider. 


“In my sermons I teach that our faith should be 
founded on the word of God,” I told my brother. “If Dad 
should die of a heart attack tonight, I will still believe in 
healing because the Bible teaches it. If Dad dies penni- 
less and unknown in North Dakota, I will still teach 
tithing and I will still tell people that all things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that,” Bill interrupted. Then he 
mouthed the appropriate theological apologetics to his 
own words. “You cannot base your faith on an isolated 
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human experience alone. From a theological stand- 
point anyway, there are too many other unknown fact- 
ors that can be involved. But, my point is,” Bill said 
very keenly and slowly, “do you teach these principles 
because you actually know they work? Or, because you 
have grown up with them drilled into your head?”’ 

There were some long moments of silence as we sped 
along. I wondered about what we had discussed. Con- 
sciously, I decided once again that I would trust the 
Word of God and not the unreliable example of asingle 
human experience. 


Just the same, after the sun had finally set and we 
were racing the last miles to our Holiday Inn, I day- 
dreamed fantastic thoughts which made it all fall into 
place. I dreamed that someone donated millions of dol- 
lars to Trinity. That was quite a ridiculous thought 
since someone with millions of dollars to donate would 
hardly give it all toa Bible school. And, if they did, they 
would most certainly pick a school with a better locat- 
ion than Jamestown, North Dakota. Of course, that is 
the joy of a dream, it doesn’t have to be realistic. When 
my brother, Bill, visited the new dream campus, he was 
stunned and quickly acknowledged that Dad was right 
to have trusted God. But, alas, it was only a dream to 
make the miles shorter. 
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Chapter 6 


A CALLIN THE NIGHT 


Spring in North Dakota has no equalin this country. 
Its secret is the winter that precedes it. There are no 
great mountains and forests to interrupt the freezing 
winds that sweep those prairies. There are no oceans 
nearby to bring at least variety to the cold weather. So, 
the long winter drones on at its own monotonous pace 
until that day when the electric sign on the bank 
declares 33 degrees. 

Finally, the snow and ice covered streets begin to 
crack. Within days spots of pavement will appear on 
streets that have been packed with layers of ice since 
last November. Short skirts will be back and some high 
school boys will shed their big coats and walk to school 
basking in the thirty degree sunshine. Visions of a hot 
summer will linger in their minds. 

At most street corners, there will be mountains of 
snow piled high by bulldozers who have been clearing 
the way for motorists. These mountains will melt slow- 
ly, sometimes surviving into April as ominous warn- 
ings that winter will find its way back to North Dakota 
in a few months. So itis hard to adequately capture the 
enthusiasm of the students at Trinity Bible Institute 
when one day in April 1971, the temperature hit 72 
degrees. 

Imprisoned in one large building for many months, 
the students seriously expected the Bible school to de- 
clare a holiday in honor of the weather. Their President 
was restless too. 


Roy Wead had been away from the campus for two 
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days and was speeding home on Highway 281. Tim 
Wead, a college drop-out for the semester, had joined 
his father for the short business trip. Wead lay in the 
back seat with his feet propped up, while his son, Tim, 
chauffeured him home. 

When they stopped for gasoline in Ellendale, Roy 
Wead sat up. He had heard of the closing of the 
University of North Dakota. ‘‘Let’s look around here!” 

“What?” 

“Just turn down Main Street.” 

“What are you looking for?” 

Main Street dumped onto the University of North 
Dakota campus. Tim followed the tree lined streets. “I 
didn’t know they had a campus here.” 

Roy Wead looked enviously at the new men’s dorm 
and thought of his own problems of overcrowding. “It’s 
closed. The state’s going to sell it.” 

They circled the campus again with their windows 
down enjoying the sunshine. 

“Hey, Dad, maybe you should try to buy that 
campus!” 

An hour later, Roy Wead satin acomfortable recliner 
in front of his television set at home. He quickly sifted 
through the mail and at the same time caught portions 
of John Chancellor’s report. 

Before he left the big chair, his eye caught an article 
about the University of North Dakota in Ellendale. 
Now there was speculation that some of the 57,000 
volume campus library might be sold or auctioned. 
Wead’s mind flashed back to the brick library building 
he had driven by only an hour ago. Just the week before 
he had appointed a committee to think of a way to 
increase the 3,000 volume Trinity library. 

Wead thought of calling Ken Urdahl, his former prin- 
cipal and the state senator who had introduced him to 
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the community three years before. Urdahl was no 
longer on the committee for higher education but he 
must know what was happening in Ellendale. 

Urdahl owned two motels in Jamestown and he was 
hard to reach by telephone. It later struck Roy Wead 
that he might have dropped the matter had he failed to 
reach him on the first try. 


Urdahl answered the telephone. “Listen Roy, funny 
you should ask about all of this.” Urdahl answered. 
“Oscar Solberg, the chairman of the Legislative 
Committee is staying at my motel tonight. He should 
arrive from Bismarck at any moment. Would you like 
me to arrange a meeting?” 


“No,” Wead hesitated. He didn’t really havea plan in 
mind. He was only inquiring. To start a discussion with 
someone from the State before he really knew all that 
was involved might wreck his chances of getting the 
library books or getting anything else. 

When their conversation ended, Wead picked up the 
newspaper article and read it again. He had heard of 
the many proposals for the use of the Ellendale cam- 
pus. He had seen the advertisements in Time maga- 
zine. Wead had never seriously considered that TBI 
might have a chance to purchase the property. The old 
hospital building they were in was already mortgaged. 
Besides, his attempts to rally the Jamestown commun- 
ity to TBI were beginning to pay off. Thousands of 
dollars had been raised for expansion. Yet, Wead 
couldn’t help but think of how ideal it would be to move 
onto the multi-million dollar Ellendale campus. 

The more he thought about it, the more he realized 
that Trinity could do as much for the State of North 
Dakota with the Ellendale campus as any of the other 
proposals he had heard of. Roy Wead knew where the 
Bible school was headed. He knew that it would 
flourish if it had room. He knew that his students came 
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from out of state bringing their own money with them. 
Trinity could pay its own way. Without State support it 
could keep up the 43-acre campus and even build onto it. 
Wead knew all of these things, but he had little 
evidence to convince a group of State legistators that 
TBI could pull it off. 


Then, an interesting thought occurred to him. Maybe 
he could use some of the many contacts he had develop- 
ed over the years. He had contacts in the business and 
financial world. There were men who trusted his 
judgement. Several practical concepts came to him at 
once. He had a friend planning to open a boat factory in 
Wisconsin. Why not bring it to Ellendale? There would 
be cheap student labor and the investment in property 
would be low. Wheels began to turn in his mind. 

Eventually, Wead began to doubt his own ideas. 
They were farfetched and not the sort of realistic, prac- 
tical ideas he was used to thinking. Then, just as he was 
about to knock down all the little blocks of which his 
impractical dream was built, a quiet voice came to him. 
It was the same voice that had spoken to him years 
before when he was struck down on the street in South 
Bend, Indiana. The voice said the same words, “You 
are in my hands.” 


An hour later, the telephone rang. It was Ken Urdahl 
from the motel. Oscar Solberg had arrived in town. His 
committee planned to meet the following day in 
Ellendale. They had a little discussion about Trinity 
and Oscar Solberg insisted on meeting Dr. Wead that 
night. 

Roy Wead drove slowly through the streets of 
Jamestown, North Dakota. He was not rehearsing his 
ideas for the Ellendale campus. They had come to him 
quickly and clearly. He felt that given achance, Trinity 
was ideally suited as the new occupant of the 
University of North Dakota. What Wead was wonder- 


ing was if what had just appeared to him as so simple 
and practical would look the same way to someone else. 
He wondered if it would look the same to himself the 
next morning. More importantly, Roy Wead is forever 
searching for what he calls God’s will. That was why he 
decided to go ahead and present his ideas to the 
Committee Chairman that night. The way in which 
events had happened that evening was far from 
coincidental to Roy Wead. It was as if he were only a 
spectator watching himself play out a role that had al- 
ready been written. 


If this story has more than its share of “Marcus 
Welby” personalities, I can give you an explanation. 
It is not that I’m so easily impressed. Really! Having 
met many fine people in universities and churches in 
every continent on earth, there are perhaps only five or 
six which I could put in this category. I guess that men 
of integrity attract each other like ight bulbs do moths. 
It turned out that Solberg and Wead were delighted 
with each other. 

Roy Wead knew he was getting to the old chairman. 
He didn’t have to explain much. Solberg understood 
finance. He understood business. Mostimportant of all, 
he understood people. “Instant integrity” was winning 
Roy Wead a new friend. 

Solberg knew his committee and he knew what 
questions they would want him to ask. “Would TBI be 
interested in purchasing the Ellendale property with- 
out some of the library books and office equipment?” 

“No, TBI would only be interested if everything were 
included.” 

“What would TBI be prepared to pay for the 
campus?” 

“One dollar.” 


There was a long pause. 
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Solberg, anxious to explore every possibility, listened 
with interest to the rest of Wead’s proposal. Instantly 
he saw the same advantages that Roy Wead had only 
just seen himself. Secretly, the old politician knew that 
the proposal contained many other features unknown 
to the TBI president that made it quite practical. How- 
ever, as a politician, he knew that government does not 
always make practical decisions. 

“A selling price of one dollar was simply unheard of 
for an institution of that kind,” Solberg said later. 

He also knew that government seldom makes un pop- 
ular decisions. It was all good and well for the two of 
them to see the logic in such an arrangement, but the 
proposal must also be convincing to masses of the pub- 
lic. The entire State must approve. Demonstrating the 
advantages of such a plan to the State Legislature 
would take great skill and probably too much pushing. 
Convincing the whole State of North Dakota that it 
should change its constitution to allow it, might be 
impossible. 

On the way home that night, Roy Wead wondered 
about his conversation. He was suprised at how clearly 
Solberg had seen the “common sense” of his proposal. 
Yet, he wondered if his idea would ever win the kind of 
support it would need in order to come true. The world of 
government included many factors unknown to Roy 
Wead. 

Had he known all that was involved, he would have 
immediately dismissed that evening as a session of 
idealistic brainstorming. As it was, his dream lingered 
with him. If nothing else, Wead contented himself, he 
had made another good friend for TBI. At times that 
evening, he had caught glimpsesof Cliff Potts. Oscar 
Solberg portrayed the same image of integrity and 
shrewdness that Wead had seen in his old Indiana 
lawyer years before. 
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Exhausted, Roy Wead lay in bed staring at the ceil- 
ing of the darkened room. Many images and thoughts 
raced through his mind. He was too tired to arrange 
them correctly. Intuitively he felt that God was up to 
something. Maybe he had even been brought to North 
Dakota to negotiate something like this. Yet it seemed 
so impossible, so far away. 

“No, it’s not impossible,” he said to himself. “If it’s 
God’s will, it will happen. The government and legis- 
lators are only pawns in His hands. If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” He mumbled to himself, “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” 
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Chapter 7 


THE SMOKE FILLED ROOM 


It was one of those smoke filled rooms that you read 
about in a political novel. The floors were hardwood 
and on one wall there was an ugly print of the Rocky 
Mountains. The special committee was meeting in the 
Hospitality Room of the Montana-Dakota Utilities 
Building in Jamestown. The members sat behind a 
long row of mismatched tables. Their faces revealed no- 
thing, but they listened intently. 


There were eleven recommendations which the com- 
mittee was considering that day. One by one the pres- 
entations were made. Not all of them were proposals for 
the future use of the University of North Dakota in 
Ellendale. One was an emergency appeal for economic 
help for those former college employees who were now 
out of work. There was a flash of anger during this ex- 
change. Most of the committee members were from 
Ellendale. They could sympathize. Oscar Solberg 
handled the situation gently. 

Along the walls of the room there were rows of chairs 
where educators, advertising agents, and lawyers with 
their clients sat waiting their turn to speak. Roy Wead 
sat stiffly accompanied by three other TBI Board mem- 
bers, including Reverend S. H. Peterson, Chairman of 


the Board. 


Wead had expected to be invited to this meeting. 
Shortly after his motel rendezvous with Solberg, Roy 
Wead had begun to hear reports that the special com- 
mittee was seriously considering the Trinity proposal. 
On April 30th, Wead wrote his own board members, 
“Information continues to reach us about the pros- 
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pects of the University of North Dakota campus be- 
coming available to Trinity.” 

The major reason for Wead’s optimism was his con- 
versation with Ervin Raymond, the mayor of Ellendale 
and one of the committee members. Raymond was 
impressed with Oscar Solberg and consequently put a 
lot of stock in what he recommended. Since Solberg 
thought the “Wead Plan” was practical, Raymond did 
a little more investigating himself. After a few 
conversations with Dr. Wead, the Mayor was 
convinced that a Trinity move to Ellendale would be 
the best solution. Mayor Erv Raymond owned a dry 
cleaning shopin the little town. He was typical of many 
small businessmen who needed a quick tenant for the 
college in order to survive. 


On May 5th, Senator Earl Redlin wrote: 
Dear Mr. Wead: 


As a legislative member of the special committee 
and a citizen of Ellendale, I have been informed 
of your possible interest in the facilities of the 
University of North Dakota—Ellendale Branch. 


Representative Oscar Solberg, Chairman of the 
committee and Mr. Ervin Raymond, Mayor of 
Ellendale, have both discussed this matter with me. 
Let me assure you personally and also in behalf 
of the committee that you and your group will re- 
ceive consideration if there is an expressed interest 
by you. 


At the present time, our committee is proceeding 
with plans to find a suitable and acceptable use for 
the facilities as recommended by the legislature. 
If you wish, I would make myself available to dis- 
cuss this further with you or you may want to meet 
with the full committee when it meets again in about 
two weeks. 

| am extremely pleased with the response and in- 
terest for the Ellendale institution by the people of 
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North Dakota and I am sure that a continued use for 
educational purposes would be most practical andin 
the best interest of all concerened. 


Sincerly yours, 

Earl Redlin 

State Senator 

Redlin’s letter indicated that the use of the campus as 

a college was agreable, at least with one member of the 
special committee. If Trinity could demonstrate that it 
could succeed where the state of North Dakota had 
failed, Trinity might have a chance. 


What Roy Wead did not know was that most of the 
special committee was skeptical of the plan and one 
member was furious at his nerve to suggest a $1 pur- 
chase price! 

At twelve o'clock noon, Chairman Solberg declared 
a recess. Everyone filed out of the room and crowded 
into nearby cafes and restaurants in downtown 
Jamestown. 


The special committee arranged to mix their lunch 
with business. George Starcher, the President of the 
6,000 student body of the University of North Dakota — 
Grand Forks went with them. Starcher and his Dean, 
Thomas Clifford, outlined to the committee a federal 
program which could utilize their sister campus in 


Ellendale. 


Two hours later, the meeting reconvened in the 
smoke-filled Hospitality Room of the Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Building. Several rival advertising firms pre- 
sented their plans for promoting the sale of the college 
campus. Shortly after three o’clock, the committee 
asked to hear from Dr. Roy Wead, the president of 
Trinity Bible Institute. 

Wead stood and passed out copies of his presentation 
to committee members. There were a couple of raised 
eyebrows. Solberg smiled. At the end of a long table 
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there was an old wooded chair which had evolved as 
the speakers platform. One by one each presentation 
had been made from the old chair. Wead sat down. 


“Let me thank you for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore you on behalf of Trinity Bible Institute. We’ve 
heard and read considerable about the University of 
North Dakota—Ellendale Branch, closing operations 
and its facilities becoming available to someone else. 

“Really, until recently we gave little serious consid- 
eration to it because we are so happily located and 
associated in the local Jamestown community. 


“However, as we faced the problem of overcrowding, 
lack of adequate housing and classroom space for our 
growing student body plus the utter lack of such facilit- 
ies as a library and gymnasium we were forced to con- 
sider other possibilities. 

“In our investigation we soon found that the Ellen- 
dale campus needs and the Trinity Bible Institute 
needs seemed to be made for each other.” 


And so began his presentation. It was true that 
Trinity though a small school brought in outside mon- 
ey. Never in its history had it a fiscal yearin the red. Its 
enrollement continued to grow but it had no room. The 
campus in Ellendale was the solution. Wead’s new plan 
included introducing business courses to serve the 
youth of the community and still fulfill its charter as a 
Bible institute. 


What especially intrigued the Committee was the 
negotiations Dr. Wead had begun with several indus- 
trialists. There were even tentative plans by two manu- 
facturing companies to locate factories in Ellendale 
and hire Trinity students. This type of initaitive 
impressed committee members who by now were 
greatly concerned with Ellendale’s economic troubles. 


Roy Wead had become so immersed in his presenta- 
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tion that he was unable to appreciate the climatic 
moment he had reached. He had been carefully groom- 
ed for this moment by a long series of complicated 
events which had begun seven years before with a 
heart attack. 


An hour before the meeting in Jamestown had be- 
gun, Roy Wead had spoken to his students in chapel. 
“Those politicians think that they will be making the 
decision. If God wants us to haveit, He will giveit to us. 
Presidents and Governors and even the members of 
that State committee are only pawns in His hands.” 
The students believed it. Roy Wead believed it. 

But, if anyone had been a pawn, he had been a pawn 
himself. Spur of the moment decisions, a phone call, a 
chance meeting had all fallen into place so easily. 
These uncalculated events had placed him in that 
chair. 

The expressionless faces of the committee members 
could not hide their relief at the Trinity proposal. On 
the surfaceit seemed to meet all the requirements. Now, 
they had something, but most members were for 
holding out until the results of their latest advertising 
campaign brought in even more proposals. 

Wead concluded by describing Trinity and the 
University of North Dakota campus as a marriage 
made in heaven. 

“We would beinterestedin learning some of the cond- 
itions, requirements and circumstances under which 
the Ellendale Campus may become available to Trinity 
Bible Institute; and, we would be happy to present a 
formal request with documented evidence to the 
information we have given you today as well as addit- 
ional plans and prospects which would greatly assist 
the economic stability of the Ellendale community. 


“Should you decide favorably and developments lead 
to the uniting of TBI and the Ellendale Campus, it 
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would indeed have all the appearence of a ‘union made 
in heaven.’”’ 


No one face in the room admitted what had just taken 
place. The committee continued its business as though 
it had heard just another proposal. Recommendations 
from the State Board of Higher Education, which had 
been discontinued at the noon recess, began once a- 
gain. But, everyone sensed that the obscure little Bible 
school from Jamestown had just pulled off the political 
and financial coup of their little State’s history. 


The special committee voted to employ Ted Smith to 
conduct the latest advertising and promotional camp- 
aign. Senator Redlin, along with several of the other 
Ellendale citizens on the committee, indicated the ad- 
vertising and promotional campaign should proceed 
even while discussions were being carried on with 
Trinity. It was a curious moment since the members of 
the committee had not been polled regarding the 
Trinity proposal. It appeared that the Bible school had 
the inside track. 

William Gackle, State Representative from the 28th 
Legislative District, was troubled that the committee in 
its passion to remain uncommitted might just blow 
their opportunity with Trinity. Gackle spoke briefly to 
the committee, urging them to follow up quickly on the 
interest expressed by TBI in moving to the Ellendale 
branch facilities. 


Gackle’s observation was quick and astute. He had 
been turning over the TBI plan in his mind since Wead 
had concluded. If Trinity’s President’s information 
was correct, then the little Bible school had to build and 
expand anyway. Once encumbered by additional mort- 
gages and morally committed to local sponsors, TBI 
would be unable to move from Jamestown. 

Representative Strinden moved that a sub- 
committee be appointed by the Chairman to “investig- 
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ate and evaluate TBI’s interest in moving to the 
Ellendale Branch facilities.” It was understood that 
the investigation would include visits across the 
country to other Assemblies of God colleges to see what 
could be expected in Ellendale. Oscar Solberg 
organized the sub-committee, appointing only 
Ellendale citizens and declared the meeting adjourned 
at:d:15 p.m. 

Jack Evans, editor of the Jamestown Sun, rushed out 
of the crowded room with his story. Senator Earl Redlin 
and Ellendale attorney, Ben Graham were escorted to 
nearby cars and then on to KSJB, a local radio station. 
Roy Wead chatted briefly with his board members. 
Oscar Solberg gathered his papers and walked by the 
TBI president. Solberg smiled, his eyes twinkling, and 
then nodded good-bye. 
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Chapter 8 


A TIME FOR 
NEGOTIATIONS 


The meeting in Jamestown triggered a rash of news- 
paper articles debating the Roy Wead proposal. The 
editorial page of several state newspapers carried 
letters from citizens. 

Meanwhile, Solberg asked his council, Jack 
MacDonald to come up with a plan that could make a 
transfer of the Ellendale campus to TBI legal. 
MacDonald, a brilliant young attorney who had been 
single handedly guiding the committee through a mine 
field of legal hazards, set to work. 

Throughout the summer of 1971, Roy Wead, accom- 
panied by various members of his board, met contin- 
ually with the Ellendale sub-committee. The first con- 
ference was held in June, rightin the Ellendale campus 
library. 

TBI representatives were asked if they would at- 
tempt to obtain regional accreditation as a liberal arts 
school. 

“No.” 

They were asked if they would attempt to putin voca- 
tional technical courses. 


“No 39) 


They were asked again what they intended to pay for 
the buildings. 


Again, TBI specifically informed the sub-committee 
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that it expected all the buildings and all the equipment 
to be given for nothing. If they had to pay for them, they 
were not interested in either the plant or the equipment. 
On June 38rd, Ellendale Mayor, Erv Raymond be- 
came the first member of the committee to go public 
with his decision. Alocal headline declared, “Raymond 
Says TBI Would Be Good For Ellendale Economy.” 


Raymond noted there was opposition on the commit- 
tee to the TBI plan and he referred to an almost hope- 
less constitutional problem in such a move. Yet, he de- 
scribed TBI as a “sound organization with good im- 
plications for the economy of the entire Ellendale 
area.” 


Five days later, citizens of Ellendale crowded into the 
large fieldhouse on the college campus to discuss the 
situation. Senator Earl Redlin had set up the session so 
that the sub-committee could “get the pulse of the com- 
munity.” Every committee member was present. 

Redlin opened the meeting by announcing that on 
July 1 the University of North Dakota in Ellendale 
would be one of the very few institutions in the United 
States that is entirely debt free. “The sub-committee 
feels a responsibility to the community to see that cer- 
tain services the campus has been providing to the com- 
munity, such as the use of the library, athletic facilit- 
ies, and cultural events, are maintained by whomever 
next occupies the school.” 

Senator Redlin discussed briefly several options the 
committee was considering including the Greater 
Midwest Occupational Training Center which was be- 
ing proposed by a Minnesota organization, and a pro- 
posal by Trinity. It was the Trinity proposal which 
dominated the discussion that night. The community 
had been hearing rumors about the plan for days. 
There were questions and many comments. 

Attorney Ben Graham rose to say that TBI’s new 
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curriculum would not include liberal arts or business 
courses. 

Mayor Erv Raymond disagreed. “There is a possibil- 
ity that Trinity will start business courses soon after its 
move. 


Gerald Mangin, President of the First National 
Bank, countered that, “Trinity does not promise jobs or 
educational benefits for Ellendale citizens. I see no 
reason to rush a decision on TBI.” 

Mayor Raymond said that there was every 
indication that the institute would bring in some type 
of industry. 


Mr. Hird gave a warning, “There are two problems in 
making a decision on TBI. First, if there is much delay, 
TBI may go elsewhere leaving the facilities vacant an- 
other year. Secondly, if we decide now there will al- 
ways be the question of who the advertising promot- 
ional campaign may have brought in.” 

“Trinity will take care of its own personal needs,” 
Attorney Graham concluded. ‘Don’t expect it to hire 
individuals from the Ellendale community.”’ 


Mayor Raymond bounced back. “Trinity is going to 
make a movie of its move to Ellendale. The resulting 
publicity throughout the United States will make the 
community well known and help attract even more 
students.” 

“The subcommittee is certainly interested in 
Trinity,” Graham said, “butit will also continue to look 
at other prospective occupants.” 

Raymond started emphasizing the importance of 
Trinity’s ability to occupy the campus immediately. 
“Some studies indicate that each dollar spent in the 
community turns over seven times. Students are 
inclined to spend a great deal of money in a college 
community, no matter what type of students they are or 
what type of institute they are attending.” 
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Representative Moore asked if TBI could really 
deliver the large student body thatit promised it would. 
Raymond said that the better accreditation which TBI 
would receive by using the Ellendale facility would al- 
low it to recruit from a larger group of potential 
students. 


Someone asked Senator Redlin to list the negative 
aspects of TBI. Redlin smiled, “The religion doesn’t 
condone drinking or movie going,” he said. “A bar 
owner or theater owner would probably consider TBI a 
poor choice.” There was a ripple of laughter. “It’s not 
easy to cite a negative point.” 

“Trinity has an excellent history,” Graham said, 
“there is no reason to think that this past performance 
would not continue.” 


“Every religious denomination is welcome at TBI,” 
Mayor Raymond added, “and most of them are repre- 
sented in its student body now.” 

“I was stunned,” Senator Redlin said, “when TBI 
first told us that they would like to take over the facilit- 
ies for $1. However, if I am convinced that this is the 
right thing for the Ellendale community and for the 
State, I will have no qualms about it.” 

Redlin promised the community that the sub-com- 
mittee would keep its options open. On June 9th, they 
met with the men from Minnesota. 

Mr. Richard Welsh and Mr. Robert Vikander of 
Morris, Minnesota, represented the proposal to create 
the Greater Midwest Occupational Training Center. 
For two weeks the sub-committee closely examined 
their ideas. 

On June 23rd, Senator Redlin accompained Welsh 
and Vikander to Bismarck. There they metin the plush 
office of Mr. H. L. Thorndal, the President of the Bank 
of North Dakota. The men from Minnesota needed 
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$263,000 to help underwrite their first year. Thereafter 
they expected the Center to support itself. Vikander 
said that the school would have four full-time recruiters 
on the road in 1971 seeking students from Colorado to 
Wisconsin. 

Thorndal thought $350,000 would be a more realistic 
figure for financing their first year. They discussed 
selling municipal bounds through the city of Ellendale 
to finance operations. Redlin felt that marketing the 
bonds would be no problem. The men from Minnesota 
were given every indication that their proposal was 
being favorably considered by the committee. 


During the summer of 1971, Senator Redlin felt that 
the State was in its best bargaining position for find- 
ing the right occupant for the University of North 
Dakota in Ellendale. The State had appropriated 
$100,000 to maintain the 48 acres and “dress the 
campus up.” Twenty-five thousand dollars was spent 
in advertising. Quite gently and skillfully, Redlin and 
the committee negotiated simultaneously with TBI and 
the vocational school. Both proposals were slowly 
bending to meet more perfectly the criteria of the 
committee. 

Late one night in June while the trucks were roaring 
through Ellendale, the lights of the city council room 
were still burning. Redlin and members of the commit- 
tee were huddled together with Roy Wead discussing 
the possibilites of Trinity incorporating vocational 
training programs into its curriculum. 

Wead had vaguely referred to the possibility in his 
first presentation to the full committee in Jamestown. 
In later meetings he had balked, saying that he didn’t 
want to mislead the committee and that he couldn’t 
promise anything. Now the gentlemen from Ellendale 
wanted more details. Wead was ready to agree to voca- 
tional courses in printing, photography and business 
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contingent upon what type of equipment went with the 
school. The commmittee was delighted. They agreed to 
supply Dr. Wead with all the information he needed. 


On July, 7 there was a return to the smoke-filled room 
in Jamestown. It was like a TV rerun. The same people 
were there. Oscar Solberg, accompanied by his brilliant 
attorney, Jack MacDonald and ail the committee mem- 
bers. Ted Smith was there to discuss the status of the 
advertising campaign. Welsh and Vikander of 
Minnesota were present. So was Dr. Wead. 

By now the negotiations had reached a highly 
sophisticated stage. The State legislative council had 
produced a seventeen page memorandum outlining 
some of the constitutional problems involved in a 
transfer of property. The memorandum is a highly 
technical paper loaded with legal jargon which puts it 
well beyond the reach of the most brilliant layman. 
There were some mind boggling problems. It was clear 
that a sale of the University of North Dakota to TBI 
would require a change in the constitution of the State. 
That would require a State wide vote. 

On July 14, Dad wrote one of his family letters. Itis 
usually a one page report on “the latest” news. This 
time he wrote about the possibilities of securing the 
Ellendale campus. “The whole thing is tied up in con- 
stitutional complications and red tape which will take 
a few months at least to get in proper focus. Meantime, 
TBI continues to be a most likely prospect.” 

In September, Roy Wead was invited to the Ellendale 
rodeo. The grandstands were located right on the col- 
lege property. The crowd was large and boisterous. The 
Ellendale rodeo exhibited all the color and romance of 
the wild west. It wasn’t an over commercialized “put up 
job” for tourists. 

“An annual event,” Senator Redlin explained. 

It was enrollment time for most colleges. As Wead 
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watched the cowboys bite the dust, he couldn’t help but 
imagine how unique a “rodeo welcome” would be to the 
students flying in from New York and Chicago. 


Wead looked out across the campus with its beautiful 
green grass and traditional buildings. The trees were 
bending slightly in a hot summer breeze. For the first 
time he began to feel something that he had always 
been resisting. For the first time he knew that he really 
wanted the campus. 


He had always tried to convince himself thatit didn’t 
matter. There might be disadvantages in coming to 
Ellendale. Jamestown had a greater population. They 
had nothing to lose by staying where they were. Per- 
haps he was afraid to get his hopes up. Perhaps it 
was not God’s will. He had never fully admitted to him- 
self that he wanted his proposal to work. It was so im- 
possible. Throughout the whole negotiation, he had 
operated as though such a move were debatable. 

Now he knew that he really wanted “the miracle.” 
There was no way toescape it. Either he was going to be 
greatly disappointed and see all of his efforts fail or he 
was going to buy the University of North Dakota for 
less money than it cost to buy a used dictionary in a 
Salvation Army store. 

There was a roar from the crowd as a local cowboy 
fell from his bronco. Outwardly, Wead faked interest, 
but inside he was wondering “where will I be next year 
at this time?”’ 


For the next seven days, Roy Wead hardly slept or 
ate. He spent the week in prayer. “Oh, God, Idon’t want 
to rush ahead of you. I only want your will. Do what- 
ever you want, God. You know how much I love these 
young people. I want the very best for them, but, Lord I 
want the best for Ellendale too. You make the 
decision.” 
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Chapter 9 


THE JAMESTOWN 
DECISION 


October 20, 1971 promised to be an important day. 
The TBI Board of Directors was meeting to chart a 
course on how to pursue the Ellendale property. Coin- 
cidentally, Oscar Solberg and his sub-committee were 
planning to meet in Jamestown once again. There was 
every indication that attorney Jack Macdonald had 
broken the constitutional impasse and had come up 
with a legal plan to allow the sale of the University 
campus. Both important meetings were scheduled for 
the same day. 

However, events had been shifting and Roy Wead 
had a funny feeling that something unexpected might 
happen. One new factor had been an amazing move in 
Jamestown, North Dakota to keep the little Bible 
school where it was. When he had arrived in town years 
before, Wead had begun to make overtures to the busi- 
ness community for support. Suddenly he was reaping 
big dividends. 

Why Jamestown merchants felt that the little school 
with its 200 students was so important is not quite 
clear. Perhaps Wead’s public relations activities had 
been overly effective. The newspaper jumped on the 
band wagon. To hear the prominent people of 
Jamestown discuss it you would have thought they 
were trying to hold on to a General Motors factory. 
Thousands of dollars started pouring into the 
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President’s Club, a fund raising venture which Wead 
had started upon his arrival in 1969. 


Trinity was suddenly in a good position. Ifshe moved 
to Ellendale and inherited the University of North 
Dakota, the advantages were obvious. However, if 
Jamestown put up some money to help TBI expand 
then she could stay where she was with all of the good 
favor and financial support of a larger community. 
Wead didn’t exploit this development but he didn’t 
discourage it either. Trinity’s prospects were good. 


The outgrowth of this situation was the “Citizens 
Committee to keep Trinity in Jamestown.” By October, 
this committee was generating an effective moment- 
um. Three days before Oscar Solberg and Company 
arrived in town, the citizens of Jamestown held a 
meeting in the local high school auditorium. More than 
$150,000 for TBI was raised in a matter of minutes. Of 
course the provision was that Trinity must remain in 
Jamestown. 


Out of curiosity, Senator Earl Redlin and Attorney 
Ben Graham had driven sixty miles to visit the meet- 
ing. They left shocked by the Jamestown enthusiasm 
over the little Bible school. Both had been reluctant to 
jump at the Trinity proposal. Now they feared that it 
may have been best for Ellendale and that they were 
too late. 


Wead began to grow restless about the board meet- 
ing. He had never tried to influence board members 
regarding the Ellendale campus. To him it seemed 
obvious. Now he began to wonder. The directors were 
not used to seeing the little school receive such headline 
attention. The Jamestown lobby could have quite an 
influence. There were also personal reasons which 
might enter the picture, 


One of Trinity’s board members was Leo Miller, the 
pastor of the Jamestown Assembly of God church. 
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Miller is a classy distinguished fellow who has to be the 
most underpaid clergyman of his caliber in America. 
He had refused pastoral opportunities elsewhere 
because he loved his congregation and he loved 
Jamestown. If Trinity moved to Ellendale, he would 
lose 200 college age youths and an entire tithe-paying 
faculty which included excellent Bible teachers for his 
church program. 


Another board member was Silas Liechty, a wealthy 
Jamestown businessman, who hired Trinity students. 
Liechty had worked skillfully to develop a community 
spirit supporting the school. He would not especially 
enjoy watching all his efforts go down the drain as 
Trinity moved away. 

These two men’s opinions would be important since 
they were locals. They lived in Trinity’s home town. 
The other board members flying in from across the mid- 
west often looked to them for direction. 

There was also a much more serious concern. It ef- 
fected the whole philospophy of Trinity as a school. The 
Assemblies of God had eight colleges. Like most pri- 
vate institutions, they were struggling financially. One 
of them was surviving only month to month. Another 
one, North Central, was embarking on an ambitious 
and costly expansion program. North Central Bible 
College is located in Minneapolis, Minnesota. If Trinity 
suddenly received the Ellendale college with room to 
grow, it might upset the delicate balance among the 
eight Assemblies of God colleges. It might become 
competitive with North Central. To compound the 
problem, S. H. Peterson, the talented chairman of the 
board of North Central, was also the chairman of the 
board of Trinity Bible Institute. 


It is impossible to appreciate how this would be a 
problem without understanding the unique stage in 
their history to which the Assemblies of God had come. 
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The Assemblies of God constituency in the United 
States had grown to approximately 3 million. Actual 
membership numbered 700,000 but the Assemblies of 
God had taught that church membership alone would 
not “save a person.” Ironically, people who attended 
Assemblies of God churches accepted that concept and 
most of them never became members. 


With 3 million people one would assume that the 
Assemblies of God would have dozens of colleges and 
several seminaries. However, this religious movement 
was rural in its orientation. An educational emphasis 
had developed slowly. Ministers had been trained in 
“Bible institutes.” Emphasis was on the Bible and not 
on a liberal arts education. 


In the 1960’s there were problems. The Assemblies of 
God worried about its ability to communicate and re- 
late to a very well informed generation. There was a 
move towards upgrading the educational quality of its 
Bible Institutes. In 1964 the first Assemblies of God col- 
lege became accredited. One by one the other Bible 
schools became “colleges.” Policy and curriculum were 
forged to meet the standards of various accreditation 
bodies. 


During this period, the “educators” within the 
Assemblies of God had been working uphill. Among 
many in their consituency there had been common 
distrust of the “intellectual theologians” who in other 
denominations had sometimes led their people into 
modernistic interpretations of scripture, denying the 
virgin birth, for example. The “educators” often 
became exasperated by this mentality. They had no 
intention of compromising the theology of their own 
church, but they did recognize a need to articulate it 
more efficiently. 

In the late 1960's, a backlash developed. All the 
Assemblies of God Bible schools were by then renamed 
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colleges. Most of them had become accredited or would 
be soon. Suddenly there was a vacuum. No school seem- 
ed to specialize in the practical means of preparing a 
youth for the ministry. There was no Assemblies of God 
seminary. 


The Bible schools were gone. A youth could graduate 
from a Bible college without ever having preached a 
sermon. How do you meet with a church board? How do 
you build buildings, make hospital calls, handle church 
accounting, preach funerals, or even start in the 
ministry? 

Typical was Douglas Deteert, a graduate cum laude 
of Harvard University. Deteert became a convert to the 
Assemblies of God and decided to enter the ministry. 
He was sent toa Bible collegein Missouri where he took 
courses such as U.S. History, Psychology, Speech, 
Freshman Orientation. In all fairness, he took Greek 
and Gospels, too. After two years, Deteert left some- 
what frustrated. 

Most of the colleges responded quickly. A student in- 
ternship program was begun which allowed students to 
earn credit by working with pastors during the 
summer. 

Then came the Jesus Revolution! Suddenly there 
were thousands of young converts. Many of them want- 
ed to dedicate their lives to ministry. Some were suspic- 
ious of the establishment. Some had felt betrayed by 
their own educations. They just wanted to study the 


Bible. 

It was into this void that Trinity had stepped. Now it 
was some of the educators who became paranoid. The 
fact that Trinity could attract even 200 students to the 
wastelands of North Dakota was disturbing to some. 
The Bible school concept was considered a step 
backward! By an Assemblies of God national 
committee decision, Trinity’s advertising and 
promotional efforts were restricted. 
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Wead had not been overly concerned by these cur- 
rents of debate. He had come to Trinity to rest. He was 
not interested in competing with anyone. He was hard- 
ly anti-education. It was amusing to him that anyone 
could really be threatened by his little school. Then the 
Ellendale opportunity presented itself. His old vision 
and enthusiasm rushed in on him and he found himself 
reaching. Only as he approached the October board 
meeting did he begin to doubt. Maybe it is not God’s will 
to take over the Ellendale college. Maybe it was all just 
a way for God to rally the city of Jamestown and pump 
new money into the school’s program. 


On October 20, the Trinity board of directers meeting 
was called to order by the Chairman, Reverend S. H. 
Peterson. The meeting droned on with its monotonous 
business until the Ellendale issue was raised. Then 
there was excitement! 


One of the board members read a front page article in 
the Jamestown Sun which illustrated the local 
enthusiasm over Trinity. A local citizen, Dick Stoudt, 
appeared before the board. Stoudt, the secretary of the 
committee interested in keeping the Bible Institute in 
Jamestown, gave a factual report on his success in 
raising capital in the community. $100,000 in cash was 
accounted for and another $50,000 could be gathered 
within a week. 


By the time Senator Earl Redlin and Ellendale 
Mayor Ervin Raymond joined the meeting in the after- 
noon, a clear trend had developed. There was consider- 
able discussion concerning the fact that the Legisla- 
tive committee had not really given Trinity an exclu- 
sive offer. They were still considering many other 
options. 


Responding to direct questions, Redlin and 
Raymond admitted that this conclusion was true. How- 
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ever, the sub-committee was very favorable toward 
Trinity. The men from Ellendale asked for time. 


The Board of Directors discussed the matter long into 
the afternoon. There were several moments when the 
business would stop and a board member would be 
asked to pray a prayer for guidance. Finally, in the late 
afternoon hours, the Trinity Board of Directors madea 
decision. Trinity should remain in Jamestown. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate expansion. 

It was a gray, cold, evening when Roy Wead finally 
got home. There was really nothing disastrous about 
the decision. Trinity would have a wonderful future in 
Jamestown. But, for awhile it looked as though Trinity 
could have a great future. Wead even fancied the 
thought that God had brought him out to North Dakota 
to negotiate just such asituation as the Ellendale deal. 

What really surprised Roy Wead wasa telephone call 
from Earl Redlin days later. Redlin was dejected too. 
“We knew we had lost when we visited the citizens 
meeting in Jamestown. We knew that we couldn’t per- 
suade you. You’d be foolish to leave now.” 

Wead perked up, “Now, if you remember closely, the 
resolution of the Board of Directors left a little bit of a 
crack open. Our board is persuaded an awful lot by 
attitude and atmosphere. 

“We don’t want to come to Ellendale if they don’t 
want us. It’s kind of like a man who has two girls and 
says, ‘Now I want to marry one of you. Give me six 
months to decide which one I want.’ Here in 
Jamestown, there is no question of the city’s support, 
but you say give us six months to see if we can find 
someone else.” 

In a moment of sudden inspiration, Wead added, 
“Now if the sub-committee gave Trinity an exclusive 
offer, it would re-open the whole negotiations.” 

Weeks later Dad entered the hospital for minor 
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surgery. His history of heart problems concerned the 
doctor. Gloria and I decided to make a visit to North 
Dakota. We traveled by car, the trip taking us two days. 


Dad was propped up in the hospital bed. His Bible 
records were playing softly nearby. 

“Hello, Dad.” 

“Hey, when did you get in?” 

“We've been here about an hour. We’ve been at the 
house.” 


Dad looked pale and discouraged. From time to time 
he had written to us about the Ellendale affair, but I 
was not really aware of what was going on. At times I 
suspected that it was Dad’s way of retaining some 
degree of importance. I wondered if his chances to buy 
the campus were imaginary. That was a pitiful thing to 
consider, but I was so far away that I didn’t really 
know. The whole affair had sounded so unbelieveable. 


That afternooon was probably the only time I ever 
gave Dad any meaningful observation which he had 
not already considered himself. “I’ve found that God 
expects me to do everything I can in a situation,” I said. 
“He wants me to work. But then just before I achieve 
something, there’s a last minute catch. It’s as though 
God is saying, ‘Now look. I appreciate all your efforts. 
In fact, I expect you to do your best. But I just want you 
to understand that I’m the one who makes the decisions 
and I’m the one who’s to give this to you.’”’ 


I laughed and told Dad that because of past experi- 
ence I had become quite suspicious of anything that 
happened too easily. 

So the whole Ellendale affair remained suspended in 
limbo. It was a potential torment to Dad who lay 
helpless, recovering from his brief hospital visit. It 
would have been better if the whole thing could be 
dismissed, but it lingered. 
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One night in his prayer time, Roy Wead began to 
meditate on Romans 11:33. It was a favorite scripture of 
his and he had memorized it long ago. Mother was 
teaching that day so the house was empty. Soon he 
found himself pacing throughout the empty rooms, 
quoting the the scripture over and over. 

“Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God. How unsearchable are His judge- 
ments, and His ways past finding out. For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His 
counselor.” 


When some of the disappointing and complicated 
aspects of the Ellendale negotiations would surface in 
his mind, he would repeat the verse loudly asif to block 
out events. “How unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out.” 

It was during these days that the great miracle oc- 
cured. It happened suddenly or so it seemed. Like an 
avalanche which can begin with only a vibration high 
in the mountains, then chain react with devastating 
speed, important events sometimes can fall into place 
quickly. 

Within days, the committee to plan the expansion of 
Trinity had run into a brick wall. There was no chance 
to buy property in the area. Some refused to sell and 
others demanded twice the value of their property. 
Even modest expansion for an additional 50-75 
students would cost $500,000. Without a gymnasium, 
chapel, adequate library, or even room for the students 
already enrolled, the TBI committee could only 
recommend that the school turn down applications 
next semester. Some were horrified that the Board of 
Directors had voted not to pursue the Ellendale 
opportunity. Others concluded that it was the will of 
God for Trinity to remain a small institution. 

Only days later, the sub-committee contacted 
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Trinity. They had taken the cue from Roy Wead’s 
conversation with Earl Redlin. Trinity was given an 
exclusive offer to purchase the University of North 
Dakota in Ellendale. The price, one dollar! Trinity 
Board of Directors rushed back to Jamestown on 
November 30th. Amid excited shouts of “Hallelujah” 
and “‘Praise the Lord,” the directors quickly ratified the 
agreement. 


Chapter 10 


THE ELECTION WE WON 


Only days later, my little brother, Tim was chauf- 
feuring Dad to Bismarck. Roy Wead was lying down in 
the back seat meditating silently on scriptures and 
trying to comprehend what had happened. In his mind 
he tried to reconstruct the events which had led up to 
that moment. “It’s just a miracle!” he laughed and 
shook his head. 


Tim remembered when they had accidentlly stumbl- 
ed onto the campus almost eight months ago and 
smiled. 

The gray sillouette of the capitol building eventually 
appeared in the middle of the plains. Wead remembered 
a night long ago when he was a high school senior 
playing an important basketball game. ‘The Capitol in 
Bismarck is on fire!” someone said. The whole team 
drove through the night arriving in Bismarck early the 
next morning to watch the state capitol burn to the 
ground. He had left North Dakota the following year. 
He never thought that he would ever return. “How 
strange life is,” he thought. “How complex and mar- 
velous God’s will is.” 

Jack MacDonald, the sub-committee’s council, met 
Wead and his son. They were escorted immediately toa 
plush suite of offices on the second floor. They waited 
only a moment when Governor William Guy appeared. 
He led the way into a conference room with a long table. 
Several members of the sub-committee were there. Roy 
Wead was gently pushed next to the Governor. Sud- 
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denly the politicians turned on their smiles. The flash 
bulbs popped. 

“Shake hands with the Governor, Dr. Wead.” 

More flash bulbs. 


“Now sit down and let us get some shots of you 
signing.” 

The next day the story hit the wires. The fact that it 
was a complicated event worked to the advantage of 
everybody. Any controversy was lost in the technical 
explanation of what had happened. This gave the State 
time to explain the advantages of the deal. Days later, 
major newspapers in the midwest carried a letter from 
the sub-committee chairman, Oscar Solberg, who ex- 
plained why the decision was made. Basically, the 
State of North Dakota was asking its citizens to change 
their constitution so that it could legally sell the 
Ellendale campus to Trinity for one dollar. Until that 
vote, the campus would be leased to Trinity for a dollar 
a year. 

Roy Wead announced the agreement to a crowded 
chapel of Trinity Bible Institute in Jamestown. The 
students exploded with enthusiasm. In characteristic 
Pentecostal style, they raised their hands in worship to 
God. Every person in the room believed that God had 
given them a miracle. 

Roy Wead watched the scene impassively, his mind 
still rushing over past conversations and events. The 
conferences with attorneys, the smoke-filled rooms, the 
committee meetings, and the long hours of prayer had 
left him physically drained. Tears filled his eyes and 
rolled down his face though his expression remained 
dignified. 

In the afternoon, Wead rushed to another meeting 
where the official memorandum was signed. Repre- 
senting TBI was the local pastor, Reverand Leo Miller. 
Representing the State was Senator Robert Melland. 
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Meanwhile the staff at TBI was arranging a car 
caravan to the Ellendale campus. Excitement spread 
through faculty and student body alike. Leading 
citizens of Ellendale, some still skeptical of the deal, 
turned out to give the new residents a guided tour of the 
college. 


Dr. Wead wandered through the halls of various 
buildings observing student reaction more than the 
campus itself. In the sports complex he opened a door to 
find a group of about eight unescorted Trinity students. 
They were dribbling sixteen basketballs on the floor, 
one in each hand. When Wead saw it he burst out 
laughing. So did the students. Months before he had 
turned down a requisition for a new basketball. 


“Look at this President Wead!” A student pointed toa 
wall where there were unwrapped boxes of new basket- 
balls in three rows. 

“Took at this.” Another student pulled out a large 
wooden drawer to reveal baseball uniforms, cleats and 
all. They began opening cabinets and pulling out 
drawers. 


“Hey, President Wead,” another boy shouted from 
across the room. He was wearing a fencing mask and 
holding a foil in his hand. 

“Put everything up!” another student shouted. 


Wead reprimanded the students briefly for leaving 
their escort, concealed a smile and left. He found the 
coach sitting at a large desk with his feet propped up. 
When the coach spotted the Bible school President, he 
sat up quickly. “Oh, hello, Brother Wead. I was won- 
dering which office I’ll be moving into?” 

They wandered through a half a dozen offices, down- 
stairs to a weightlifting room, upstairs to an emergen- 
cy medical office, past saunas, whirlpools, and intothe 
large gymnasium. 
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“Hey Brother Wead, have you seen this?” someone 
called out. 

He let a group of freshman girls lead him down the 
hall into a large storage room. “A trampoline.” 
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“That’s as big as they make them too,” someone 
added. 

There weren’t really many surprises for Roy Wead. 
On several occasions, he had gone over the entire 
inventory with Trinity’s lawyer, Clint Ottmar. Yet, 
Dad delighted in each discovery that the students and 
faculty made. 

In the library, several students were lost in the 
“stacks,” including a couple who flushed red with em- 
barrassment when Wead passed by. 

“Have you seen upstairs?” someone asked him, 
“every magazine imaginable dating back to their 
original publications. Most libraries have gone to 
microfilm. Some of those magazines may be valuable.” 

Wead passed a library worker who was well known 
as the campus “pessimist.” He was shuffling around as 
though he had already started moving in. “We’re going 
to have alot to do,” he said with a stern, harrassed look, 
“a lot to do.” Wead barely held back his laughter. 

Students passing each other shared their discoveries. 
‘Did you see the conference room downstairs? Indirect 
lighting—really neat.” 

“Have you been to the student union?” 

“We sure will have a lot of space.” 


“The girls dorm has this great big lounge with a big 
brick fireplace.” 


“The men’s dorm is more modern.” 


“Hey, you and Cheryl could get married and move 
into one of those trailer houses.” 


“Pd rather move into one of the married 
apartments.” | 
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“T didn’t know they had apartments.” 


Teachers were wandering through their future 
offices eyeing the dozens of IBM typewriters scattered 
about. 


One young student hardly budged from the print 
shop. Having considered going into the printing busi- 
ness himself, he was “‘oohing” and “‘ahhing”’ over the 
thousands of dollars worth of presses and photograph- 
ic equipment. “If you only knew,” he would tell people 
who entered the room. They would listen to his 
technical description of the equipment, get bored and 
wander on until they found something that impressed 
them. 

In the cafeteria, the cooks were discussing how to 
salvage their new equipment in Jamestown and bring 
it down to Ellendale. 

The campus engineers were strolling through large 
rooms of machines and tools. They visited the power 
plant and opened the doors to dozens and dozens of 
closets scattered throughout the buildings. There were 
trucks and bulldozers and not enough time for them to 
take it all in. Future trips would be planned. 

A stray student wandered into the art department. 
There were stocks of easels and a row of big cabinets 
full of oils and brushes. Boxes of canvases were stacked 
in one corner. 

Many discoveries would come later. Long before the 
move to Ellendale, a TBI committee had decided to pur- 
chase an inexpensive photocopy machine. The cost, 
$1,000. “What we really need is the AB Dick 675,” Dean 
Hessler told President Wead, “but that sells for about 
$2,000.” 

Wead grimaced and Hessler, used to the President's 
tight budget emphasis winked at the other committee 
members. 


Weeks after the move to Ellendale, Hessler found an 
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AB Dick 675 photocopy machine hidden under a stack 
of boxes. 


By the fall of 1972, Trinity had begun its new year in 
Ellendale, North Dakota. Gloria and I were planning a 
trip to Europe. Grandma Wead had agreed to take care 
of our son, Shannon. We planned to arrive a few days 
early so we could watch the national presidential 
elections together. We all loved to follow national 
politics. Election nights had become excited family 
affairs with lots of boisterous shouting and lots of 
laughter and fun. 


When we arrived in Ellendale, I was surprised to find 
my parents living in a twelve-room Victorian man- 
sion. It had been the home of Dean Andreason and it 
came with the college campus. The kitchen had been 
recently remodeled. The dining room and hallways 
were stately and traditional. There were two living 
room lounges downstairs. Upstairs, the large master 
bedroom had been expanded even more by knocking 
down a wall and eliminating one of the guest rooms. 


We found Mother and Dad upstairs. They had pur- 
chased a new king-sized bed to go with their now spac- 
ious quarters. Mother was curled up on her side with an 
Agatha Christie novel. Dad was sitting comfortably in 
his pajamas shuffling papers and reading reports. We 
had caught them by surprise by arriving earlier than 
expected, a favorite trick of ours. 

We were so excited about the new campus that we de- 
manded an immediate tour. Dad convinced us that it 
could “wait until morning,” but Mother obligingly 
gave us a tour of their new house. We ended up in the 
kitchen where Gloria and I kept Mother up till well past 
midnight, demanding every detail about how it had all 
happened. 


“Hasn’t God been good tous?” she said thoughtfully. 
“Yes, He has,” we agreed. Then with the prospects of 
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a very happy future for my mother and father, I toast- 
ed, “Life in Ellendale.” We clicked our cups of hot 
chocolate. 


The next night all the television sets were humming. 
Election night is an important event in our family. We 
look forward to it for days. The actual night is filled 
with conversation about various senate races and the 
campaign strategies of the presidential contest. We are 
always switching channels to catch the latest reports. 


Richard Nixon was winning re-election by a land- 
slide. We had all seen it coming according to the polls, 
but I hadn’t expected him to win by such a margin. 
Democrat Arthur Link, endorsed by the retiring 
Governor William Guy, was winning election as North 
Dakota’s Governor. 


There was a special cause of concern about this par- 
ticular election year. Citizens of North Dakota were be- 
ing presented with a constitutional amendment, one 
which would allow the sale of the University of North 
Dakota to Trinity for one dollar. When TV coverage 
broke away from the network anchor booths, we 
weren't bored! We sat glued to the televison set. Oscar 
Solberg in Rolla, Erv Raymond, J. B. Graham, and 
other Ellendale citizens were watching closely too. 


As the night wore on, the vote mounted. With a mar- 
gin of 27,225 votes to spare, North Dakota ratified the 
amendment. The Ellendale campus including the spac- 
ious Victorian mansion in which we were staying was 
now the property of Trinity Bible Institute. Dad leaned 
back in his arm chair, squinted his eyes and prayed an 
inaudible prayer. 

Election night 1972 ended soon after it had begun. 
Though it was not late, we were all tired. I felt a little 
cheated that the night had gone so quickly. While 
everyone else was preparing for bed, I decided to takea 
walk across the campus. 
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There was a beautiful winding road which led to the 
center of the college. On either side were domed street 
lights which must have been put up in the 1920's. It 
gave the campus a very “ivy league” atmosphere. 
Immediately behind the street lights were rows of large 
trees whose shadows played along the snow. 

I glanced at the various buildings, shaking my head 
in disbelief. Then I remembered the dream I once had 
years before. A great philanthropist had donated a lot 
of money to the school. Anew campus had sprung up 
right in the middle of the desolate Dakota plains. It was 
such a vain and incredible dream that it embarrasses 
me to even mention it now. But, at the time it seemed to 
completely satisify the disillusionment I was feeling 
over what was happening to my father. 

It had been incomprehensible to me that the scriptur- 
al philosophies my father had taught me could be true 
and practical when they apparently hadn’t worked for 
him. All I could see was that he had been forced into 
semi-retirement in the prime ofhis life. Yet, all along he 
had told me that in any event good or bad, one should 
“praise God.” 

He had never exploited the omnipresent opportun- 
ities he had to “get rich.” He had no desire to accumu- 
late large tracts of land or dominate people with money. 
He had told us that God will always take care of him but 
he was not going to be distracted from his work to make 
a lot of money. 

I turned around and looked at the big Victorian 
mansion. God will take care of you. All things work 
together for good to them that love God! That dream 
campus of mine really does exist, I thought, only sixty 
miles away from Jamestown. I stamped my foot down 
on the sidewalk. I’m standing on it. 


A cold wind rushed by me. I shivered a moment and 
considered a troubling thought. Why had I even ques- 
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tioned God in the first place? Now I could see clearly 
what I felt God had been planning for my father, the 
school, the city of Ellendale and even the State of North 
Dakota. When will I learn to trust God with my own 
problems just the way Dad had done these last eight 
years? 

Trust, that’s what I need. Then I remembered one of 
the first verses Dad had ever made his boys memorize. 
“Trust in the Lord with all your heart, and lean not to 
thine own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge 
him and he shall direct thy paths.” 

I took one more glance around the campus. “Praise 
God,” I said out loud. I turned back to see the big house. 
The lights went out in the master bedroom. He really 
has acknowledged God, all his life and You have kept 
Your promise. You have completely directed his paths. 
I acknowledge You too, God. I don’t have to know where 
I am going, but I will trust You and believe in You. 

The stars salted the clear unpolluted Dakota sky. I 
looked far out into the universe. I wondered what 
adventures in life awaited me. I wondered if I would 
ever develop the kind of patience my father had. God’s 
will seemed so beautiful and so complex. 

I started walking briskly back to the house declaring 
loudly in the night air, “All things work together for 
good to them that love the Lord.” 


For information concerning Trinity Bible Institute 
write T.B.I., ELLENDALE, N.D. 58436 
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Dakotah Hall at the University of North Dakota-Ellendale. The school was created by 
the State Constitution in 1889. the year North Dakota achieved Statehood. 
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Once again an accredited college in Ellendale. In 1981 Trinity received accreditation 
from the American Association of Bible Colleges. 


Citizens of Ellendale mustering much more political punch than their tiny population 
would suggest promised to fight for state appropriations. 


The Men's Dorm, (UND-E). In 1970, the State Legislature decided to close the college. 
The delicate task of finding a new occupant was given to State Senator Oscar Solberg 
and his committee. 


Trinity's small faculty. When they heard of the sale of the Ellendale campus, they 
decided to see if they could purchase additional books to add to their 3,000 volume 
collection. 


in 1969, a tiny plot of ground was Trinity's only recreational area. Wead decided to 
propose a bold plan to ask for the entire Ellendale campus. 
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The Fred J. Graham Library - In addition to the 65.000 volumes in the library itself, TBI 
students have unlimited access to literature all across the country througn the OCLC 


computer system. 


The Cafeteria, (UND-E). With 11,000 students, Northwestern University, in Evanston, 
Illinois, wanted to explore the idea of opening a branch campus for “special students. 


With the “Jesus Revolution” of the early 1970's came an increased enrollment for 
Trinity. Students were attracted by the curriculum which included a heavy emphasis on 
theology and the Bible. 


in 1971, Trinity was seriously overcrowded. All student activities and classes were 
conducted in the same building. 


The 1971 basketball season held some disappointments. Trinity was forced to rent 
facilities for recreation which allowed little time for practice. 


Sixty miles away, in quiet Ellendale, the sports center was emply. In October, a 
disappointed Wead announced to the faculty that the Trinity Board of Directors had 
voted not to seek the Ellendale campus. They would remain in Jamestown. 
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The Student Union, (UND-E). Throughout 1971, the State college campus remaine 


vacant. The National Police Officers’ Association of America wanted to start a National 


Police Academy there. 
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Roy Wead and instructor Carl Malz at the annual school 
facility would have to be enlarged at a cost of $500,000. 


committee had learned that to accommodate an add 


In November, the Trinity Board of Directors reversed their decision. Roy Wead 
announced to a jubilant student body that his proposal for the multi-million dollar 
campus had been accepted. He was called to Bismarck 


President Wead and Governor William Guy at the State Capito! in Bismarck. The 
document they signed allowed Trinity to lease the University of North Dakota in 
Ellendale for one dollar a year. A decision to sell the campus would await a state-wide 
referendum. 
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A complete print shop came with the school including the presses, varitypers, and all the 
equipment needed. As part of Wead's plan, Trinity expanded its curriculum to include 
business courses. 


Not everyone could stay awake on election night, 1972. By a margin of 27,000 votes the 
State of North Dakota changed her constitution to allow the sale of her 43-acre, multi- 


million dollar campus. The price? One dollar! 
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A student sits on the cornerstone of Carnegie Hall. The campus now belongs to Trinity. 
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In addition to studies, there has always been a lot of time for fun at Trinity, By 1973, 
students from 30 different states enrolled. 


Students and faculty mix at the graduation banquet, 1973. 


In 1974, leading citizens of Ellendale joined President Wead and student officers In a 
ground breaking ceremony. A new chapel was to be constructed. 


With the new chapel rising behind him, Wead chats with a work crew. They are building 
another dormitory. The dorm, completed in 1975, has private baths in each room. 


Ribbon cutting ceremony for the new chapel. 


The Walter and Hattie Block Memorial Chapel seats 800. 


Dr. Andreason and his wife join President Wead and his wife at Trinity banquet. Dr. 
Andreason, former Dean of the University of North Dakota in Ellendale, is now President 


of Jamestown College. 
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North Dakota's new Governor, Arthur Link, and President Wead at 1975 Graduation 


Banquet. 


Former Governor William Guy during chapel service. Trinity's remarkable growth 
pleased and vindicated the Republicans and Democrats who had taken risks to support 
the proposal 
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Hub City Bible Institute was housed in the back of a church in Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Reverend W.H. Kessler was Dean. 


President Roy H. Wead and author Doug Wead. 
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“With all the smoke-filled rooms and- 
intrigue of a political novel this is the true 
story of an obscure Pentecostal Bible school 
which purchased the University of North 
Dakota-Ellendale for one dollar.” 


“The heartwarming story of a semi-retired 
- minister and the history of a 
University entertwine.” 


“One hundred pieces fall into place. The 


| _ Governor and State legislature would call it 


a marvelous stroke of luck for North Dakota 
_ and the solution to an impossible problem. 
Students of Trinity Bible Institute would 
“call it The Great Multimillion Dollar Miracle.” 


Doug Wead is the author 
of numerous books which 
have sold millions of 
copies and appeared on 
international bestseller 


The Iran Crisis and- 
Reagan In Pursuit of 
me Presidency. EREDO 
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